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The slogan, “The 
telephone business 
for telephone men,” 
which was suggest- 
ed in this column in 
the June 12 issue, seems to be meeting 
Last week in Chicago 
the United 


States Independent Telephone Association 


with general favor. 


the executive committee of 


and prominent official representatives of 
the Bell group held a conference to discuss 
various problems of the telephone industry, 
at which a resolution was adopted declar- 
ing in strong terms the principle underly- 
ing that motto. 

The resolution—printed in full on an- 
other page of this issue—reaffirms the 
need for two strong groups in the tele- 
phone field, and expresses the belief that 
operating companies should remain in the 
hands of practical telephone, both from 
the standpoint of public service welfare 
and the continuing success of the industry. 

s&s 

Leaders in both groups feel that at this 
conference there was manifested a better 
spirit of understanding and more desire to 
cooperate than have been evinced in the 
past. It was apparent that each group got 
“the other 


enough so that questions at issue should 


fellow’s viewpoint” clearly 
eventually be ironed out satisfactorily. The 
addition of two prominent manufacturers 
to the Independent committee, it is be- 
lieved, has strengthened that side of the 
conference. 

The discussions showed that both groups 
have a common interest in the advance- 
ment of the telephone industry and that 


they agree on the principal points and 


“THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS FOR seat 
TELEPHONE MEN” MOTTO ENDORSED 


methods involved. The benefits to all in- 
terests of cooperation and united action 
along these lines are so apparent that prac- 
tical harmony should result. 

x * * x 


Constructive cooperation between the 
two groups is especially advisable at this 
time because of the unusually active mar- 
ket for 


telephone that 


Particularly in the Middle West- 


properties now 
exists. 
ern states there is a strong demand for 
teiephone plants and prices for desirable 
exchanges are moving up. 

Wise telephone men do not want them 
to go too high. They do not desire a tele- 
phone property to change hands at a figure 
that will impel the buyer to load the prop- 
erties with too big a weight of securities 
to pay a reasonable rate of interest on the 


investment. Failure to earn a return on 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, August 30, 31 and Sep- 
tember 1. 


Telephone Association of 
Montreal, Windsor Hotel, 
15-17. 


Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 21, 22 and 23. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 12-15. 

Illinois, Springfield, Hotel Abraham, 
Lincoln, November 10 and 11. 


Canada, 
September 








capital invested 
eventually 
lead to trouble and 
give the telephone 

industry a black eye 

It is gratifying to observe an increasing 
demand for telephone investments, but it 
is also realized that it must, in a sense, be 
controlled so that the ownership and man 
agement of service plants do not get out 
of the hands of practical telephone men 
who are in the business to stay. In other 
words, speculators, who take “fliers” in 
booming certain lines of industry, from 
oil to real estate, are not considered de- 
sirable factors in the constructive growth 
and development of the telephone industry. 
They do not work for its good. 

x ok Ok x 

It is interesting to note that a recent ex 
ample of action on the part of the tele 
phone-using public also supports the prin 
ciple, “The telephone business for tele 
phone men.” At Manhattan, Kans., there 
was objection to telephone rates, and a 
faction of the subscribers started a cam 
paign for a municipal system. A general 
inass meeting was held where the whole 
question was thoroughly discussed, and a 
vote was taken which overwhelmingly de 
feated the proposition to take the manage 
inent out of private hands. 

The sentiment of the public was in favor 
of leaving the telephone service in the 
hands of telephone men, instead of trans 
ferring it to inexperienced management. It 
was undoubtdly a wise decision. It is 
easier to adjust rate differences than to 
endure the poor service and high taxes 


that usually follow political control. 





Construction Schedules and Forces 


Arranging Construction Schedule So Large Amount of Money Spent Is Handled 






Economically for Best Returns—Uniform Construction Force Throughout Year 
Article Given First Award, Plant Division, in ‘‘Telephony’s’’ Prize Contest 


Construction Supervisor for The Bell 


The following has been written on the 
basis that functional organization and bud- 
geting control obtain. It may easily be 
modified for other types of organization, 
as the principles set forth are applicable 
to all telephone companies. It is realized 
that most companies are doing scheduling 
in some manner, but it appears that special 
attention is necessary to the subject, which 
is one that will allow greater progress to 
he made in construction work. 

The telephone business is growing to be 
such a large and complicated one, that it 
is becoming more and more difficult to 
watch exnenditure so it may be kept within 
the yearly budget. The amount of out- 
side plant construction is getting larger 
each year and now runs into millions of 


dollars. The two subjects, construction 
schedules and force control, are so closely 
related, that they will be discussed 
together. 


The construction schedule should be so 
arranged that the large amount of .money 
to be spent may be handled in the most 
economical manner to obtain the best re- 
turns. The budget is made to give a pic- 
ture of what is ahead of the company for 
the next year. The construction schedule 
fits in with this, so the work may be 
planned to start and finish on time. 

It is not a good thing to have work 
piling up in the summer, with the draw- 
hack of having to 


By M. J. Aykroyd, B. Sc., 

















“The Scheme of Scheduling and Force Con- 
trol Is Essential to the Telephone Busi- 
ness,’’ Says Mr. Aykroyd. ‘it Is 
Felt that Excellent Results Will 
Be Had if It Is Given an 
Earnest Trial.’’ 


amount of money which is expended. 
At this point it is well to keep in mind 
the fact that the bulk of expenditures 


made by the construction forces, in being 


Telephone Co. of Canada, Montreal, Can. 


cof a capital nature, differ from the ex- 
of the maintenance department, 
which are a charge on the year’s earnings. 


penses 


If construction costs mount, the company 
gets less plant in place per dollar spent and, 
therefore, the yield on the investment is 
permanently reduced. 

The 


work to the best advantage. 


schedule allows force control to 
The ideal ar- 
strength 


most 


rangement is uniform 
throughout the year. It can be 
nearly approached when the schedule is 
studied from this angle. 

The schedule 
of the work within a division superintend- 


ganz 


allows for co-ordination 
ent’s department, and other operating de- 
partments of a company, in order that the 
work may be done in the best way for the 
good of the company as a whole. It will 
be realized that, unless closest cooperation 


prevails within a division plant superintend- 


ent’s department, one part of the 
work may be finished ahead of the other. 

There does not seem to be any good 
reason to have the outside plant ready to 
bring subscribers’ into the central 
office when the central office equinment is 
not ready, and the reverse situation may 
The chief engineer’s five-year 
forecast for new central offices and exten- 
should be 


own 


lines 


occur. 


see that cut- 
over dates are not too close together. If 
it is found that this is the case, an early 


sions studied, to 































take on green men 
who do not under- 
telephone 
construction in de- 
tail. All com- 
have 


stand 


panies seen 
the rush that some- 
time occurs in the 
fall of the 


effort is 


year, 
when an 
heing made to com- 
plete the budget, 
endeavoring to re- 
number 
that 
will be carried for- 
fol- 
lowing year. When 


duce the 
of estimates 


ward to the 
work is rushed, 


there often occur 


uneconomical a r- 
rangements with 
the handicap of 
not getting the best 


results for the 











“Make your plans—and then work the 
plans” is one of the principles set forth 
by efficiency engineers as essential for 
successful operation of any department 
of a business. 

In writing about telephone plant con- 
struction schedule and force control, 
Mr. Aykroyd shows the importance of 
careful planning of the construction 
schedule, to the end of keeping the costs 
down, thus obtaining more plant in 
place for a given expenditure, and hence 
increasing the yield on the investment. 
The working out of the schedule de- 
pends upon the closest cooperation 
among all concerned if the money spent 
is to give the highest yield. 

Mr. Aykroyd, who is also president of 
the Junior Telephone Society, Montreal, 
graduated from Queens University, 
Kingston, Canada, in 1913 and engaged 
in general engineering and commercial 
which included, between 1916 and 1918, 
service as assistant inspector of shell 


components for the Imperial Ministry of 
Munitions in Bridgeport, Conn., ana 
Montreal. 

He joined the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada early in 1923 as assistant to en- 
gineer of special studies. In January, 
1924, he was transferred to the outside 
plant engineer’s staff and in June of that 
year became division plant engineer at 
Montreal. Mr. Aykroyd was placed 
on the general manager’s staff in May, 
1925, and after five months of main- 
tenance work, in October, 1925, was 
promoted to his present position of con- 
struction supervisor. 

Mr. Aykroyd’s experience in plant and 
maintenance work has convinced him of 
the need for special attention to the sub- 
ject of scheduling and force control. 
The principles which he sets forth may 
easily be modified to fit the require- 
ments of the different tynes of organ- 
ization found among the telephone com- 
panies. 





adjustment should 
be asked 


cause 


for, be- 
otherwisc 
there will be a 
building-up 
of outside 
forces to meet the 
chief 


heavy 


plant 


engineer's 
equipment — sched- 
ule. This is a very 
poor arrangement 
effort 


made to 


and every 
should be 
avoid such = an 
occurrence. 

Then again, the 
traffic 


requirements 


department 
for 
trunks, toll cir 
cuits, etc., must be 
considered and re- 
lated to their 
proper order in the 
schedule. 

The 
department sets for 


commercial 
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itself each year an estimate of station gain. 
The schedule must be arranged to take 
this station gain into account, also the time 
the commercial department expects to 
canvas in the various areas. The sched- 
ule will reduce overlapping and allow for 
a more orderly procedure of the work, 
so the best for all departments 
may be assured. 

The schedule would not be complete un- 
due consideration 


results 


less was given to the 
matter of supplies. Supplies are such a 
vital factor in any job that too much 
stress cannot be laid upon this point. The 
supplies must be so arranged that they 
are obtainable when and where they are 
wanted. It is essential that the supplies 
be used and placed in plant quickly. It 
is not desirable to have a piling-up of ex- 





Fig. 1. 
Requirements Cumulative for a Year. 


Division Set-up of Estimated Cable 


cess supplies in various storehouses, as 
this will cause a loss in dollars to the com- 
pany due to interest charges. 

The schedule affords tit general plant 
manager an opportunity to watch the prog- 
the work from the company’s 
point of view. As the general plant man- 
ager is often required to report progress 
on the budget, the schedule will allow this 
picture to be obtained easily. 


ress of 


Then again, 
if the budget is expected to be under or 
over-expended, the executives are vitally 
interested in the amount of money in- 
volved. If the money required is not 
properly arranged for, a heavy loss may 
result. 
There are other things which can 
be accomplished with the schedule in the 
general plant manager's office, 
transferring labor and supervisors from 
one division to another; making certain 


such as 


hat estimates are coming forward for ap- 
vroval; routing labor-saving devices to the 


obs where the best results will be ob- 


ained, etc. 


The working of the schedule depends 
nthe closest cooperation among all con- 
erned. When spending millions of dol- 
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lars, strict supervision and accurate knowl- 
edge of the progress of the expenditure 
are necessary, if the money spent 
give the highest yield. 


is to 


The foregoing gives some of the major 
reasons for the necessity of the construc- 
tion schedule. 

The suggested method for preparing the 
schedule is along the following ‘lines: 

The plant engineer compiles the budget 
(1) from his survey of the necéssity to 
supply additional plant in the areas, for 
growth and betterment reasons, (2) from 
requests from the traffic department, and 
(3) from commercial department's 
veys. 


sur- 
Knowing the order of importance of 
each job, it is reasonable that the construc- 
tion program should originate with him. 
It would, of course, be quite impossible 
for the plant engineer to make up a work- 
able schedule unless there is the closest 
cooperation and understanding between the 
construction superintendent and 
When making the schedule the engineer 
should keep in close touch with the con- 
struction superintendent so the work, as 
scheduled, will be the best layout for 
those actually engaged in the erection of 
the plant and the other departments af- 
fected. 

The estimates for outside plant construc- 
tion should be prepared as far in advance 
az possible. The best results will be ob- 
tained when the preparation of estimates 
is completed at the time the provisional 
estimate is submitted to the executives for 
approval. In this the bulk of the 
work ahead will be definite and, therefore, 
make the schedule more accurate than it 
would be otherwise. 

In planning the schedule, the following 
points are especially important: 

Necessity of the job. 

2. Location—routing of gangs. 

3. Starting and completion dates. 

4. Cable ordering dates. 

5. Other major material ordering dates. 

6. Tools and labor-saving devices. 

7. Dates for submitting for approval. 

.8. Date to prepare estimate. 

9. Look over ground with construction 
department. 


himself. 


way 


_ 


10. Put on graph to show necessary in- 
formation. 

11. Force control. 

The foregoing comprise the most im- 
portant points of the construction sched- 
ule and these will be elaborated upon. 

(1) The plant engineer knows from his 
studies and survey which of the jobs are 
of prime necessity. He then arranges his 
program with this in view. 

(2) The location—for suburban divi- 
sions principally—has a direct bearing on 
the sequence of work and the routing of 
gangs. Estimates must be scheduled, keep- 
ing in mind the order of importance of the 
jobs, and at the same time seeing that 
gang routing is most efficient and eco- 
nomical, so lost time and high expense due 
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to traveling will be kept at a minimum. 
This can be conveniently charted and 
should prove of great assistance in moving 
gangs. 

(3) The plant engineer, in his review 
of the jobs to be done, has certain proj- 
ects fixed as to the time they are to be 
completed, such as cut-overs, etc. These 
are the first ones to be placed in the sched- 
ule. There are other classes of work which 
should be in the order of their importance. 
They are placed in the schedule next. 
Then there are fill-up jobs, such as better- 
ment to plant, etc., which will take their 
piace next. 

Jobs, which it is uncertain will be un- 
dcrtaken, should be considered next. The 


necessity of preparing for winter con- 
struction should be taken into account 
where this condition obtains. It is very 





Fig. 2. 
mates and Getting an Even Trend for 
the Year. 


Result of Reviewing Cable Esti- 


desirable to have enough poles set before 
heavy frost so that the balance of the con- 
struction can be carried out. 

(4) To obtain cable from the manufac- 
turer it is usually necessary to order it 
some months in advance of when needed, 
and to bring this to an orderly procedure, 
it is felt that cable requirements should be 
charted. The amount of cable needed for 
each month of the year ahead can be 
shown on a chart in conductor feet. This 
curve should show an even trend through- 
out the year. 

The cable with due 
regard to estimate requirements and the 
amount the can handle. 
Unspliced cable is lost money to a com- 
pany. Fig. 1 shows a division set-up of 
conductor 
year. 


should be ordered 


splicing forces 


feet of cable cumulative for a 


This chart has a number of humps 
which are undesirable from a_ supplies’ 
point of view, as well as the company’s. 

Fig. 2 shows the result of reviewing 
the estimates and getting an even trend 
of cable for the year. This means that a 
fairly equal amount of cable will be re- 
ceived each month, which is a very advan- 


tageous arrangement. There is no hard 
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and fast rule by which this can be reached, 
but the cut-and-try method should be used, 
taking into consideration the factors that 
enter into the situation. 


(5) Other major material should be 
charted showing monthly requirements for 


poles, strand wire, crossarms and _ ter- 
minals, etc. These curves should also be 
as flat as possible, although not to the 
same extent as cable. The chart should 
he divided into parts—cable and the other 
materials mentioned—and then the whole 
material story will be available at a glance. 


This would be made more valuable if the 
actual figures were plotted monthly against 
the original estimate. 


(6) Tool requirements should be studied 
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worked to capacity if the best results are 
to be obtained, and the tools are to pay for 
themselves. Every effort should be made 
to get as much as possible from the special 
machine in the way of production. 


(7-8) In order to have material on the 
jobs at the time and place required, esti- 
mates must be approved several months— 
say four—ahead of the starting date. This 
means they should be submitted for ap- 
proval two months before this date and, 
allowing two months to prepare the esti- 
mates, eight months is accounted for, which 
means the engineering of the job should 
be started eight months ahead of the con- 
struction date schedule. 


The reason for allowing two months for 
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it. It will further reduce the necessity for 
changes that are apt to be made after the 
work is started. It allows the checking of 
right of ways, making certain that they 
are available and feasible. There are a 
number of other items necessary to the 
jobs which can be accomplished at this 
time. 

(10) When the budget is ready, the esti- 
mate schedule should be put on a chart, 
Fig. 3, to show for each estimate: 

Location. 

Provisional estimate number. 

Actual estimate number. 

Man-hours per estimate. 

Description of work. 

Latest date to prepare estimate. 





DESCRIPTION 
OF 


1925 


oe 
th 


LOCATION 


WwoR 











1926 











Fig. 3. 


before hand with a view to obtaining spe- 
cial tools and labor-saving devices which 
would make for a better and more eco- 
nomical piece of work. These may be 
available in the company or may have to 
be bought. In any case, arrangements 
should be made well in advance. Such 
tools and devices should be routed to jobs 
with as much care as gangs, if the great- 
est saving is to be effected. 

There is a point to be considered care- 
fully about the special tools—too few or 
too many can be had. The main thing is 

keep to the middle course. When this 
is reached the special tools should be 


that the estimate has been 
placed in the schedule for a certain date to 
start the work. It sometimes happens that 
executive approval is withheld temporarily. 
All delays should be covered by the period 
of two months allowed for approval. This 
will allow the schedule to hold and not be 
upset by the delay in approving. 


approval is 


(9) It is desirable that all estimates 
should be checked by representatives of 
the plant engineering department and 


construction department before they are 
sent for approval. This will give the con- 
struction department an opportunity to re- 
view the job with the engineer who planned 


Construction Program (Estimate Schedule) Giving Complete Information Regarding the Construction Work. 


Latest date to submit for approval. 

Date to order cable. 

Plot estimate over period expected to 
do the work. 

Record of man-hours per month—esti- 
mated and actual as each month finishes. 

Any other information desired such as 
dates estimate approved, 
livery promised, etc. 

It would be advisable to add the actual 
hours used, and fill these in on the line 
above the estimated hours. 

(11) The way in which the schedule is 
to be carried out directly affects the forces 
required. The ideal condition for force 


date cable de- 
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control is one where the same force is 
kept at work throughout the year. It is 
felt that with study and care, excellent 
results can be obtained in handling the 
forces. The work to be done should be 
studied, keeping in mind climatic condi- 
tions which obtain in the territory. The 
estimates which can be carried out eco- 
nomically and, at the same time, keep the 
gangs employed, should be arranged to fit 
in the schedule during the severe winter 
period, in territories where this occurs. 

It is very desirable to avoid the condi- 
tion of having to take on a large number 
of temporary employes who are not con- 
versant with telephone construction meth- 
ods. When the force is occupied through- 
out the year, there is more likely to be a 
contented lot of men whose interest in the 
work is greater than that of the temporary 
man. This will keep the men _ highly 
trained and knowing the latest practices. 

There are some other factors which 
should be considered—allowing time for 
holidays, accidents, custom work, bad 
weather, storm damage, sickness, school- 
ing and help given to the maintenance, in- 
stallation and other departments. These 
items should all be considered very care- 
fully. The effect that they have on the 
force available for work should be studied 
and charted. This will result in some his- 
tory to work with for future schedules. 
One of these will be discussed, namely, 
holidays. 

For discussion purposes it is assumed 
that the men are to be given holidays 
during the period May to October. There 
are 100 men on the force and, of these, 
five are to be away every week. This 
means that there are 95 men available for 
work and the schedule of work will be 
curtailed by the amount of work that the 
men who are on holidays could do. The 
other items mentioned will have the same 
effect on the schedule, and they are apt to 
come in various months of the year. The 
construction schedule and force control 
should be made with these in mind, and 
the factors for each item determined and 
applied when the estimate man-hours are 
being set up. 

The next step in the schedule is to find 
out the estimated man-hours required for 
the construction program. This require- 
ment for line and cable-placing and splic- 
ing may be found by taking the total 
units of plant to be placed and removed 
as shown by the budget, and with the use 
vi the allowances, as set out in the estimat- 
irg hour figures, the total of man-hours 
required for the year 1s arrived at. These 
are then related to the various jobs in the 
schedule, and the monthly requirements 
for the year are obtained. 

The schedule should be revised month- 
ly and at all times as true a forecast as 
possible should be presented. Blocking in 
the chart as the work progresses shows 
kow the schedule is holding to the original 
estimate and allows one, not familiar with 
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if it did? 


to attend to their own affairs. 
at all in curiosity. 


do so until the end of time. 


have climbed over. the garden fence. 


Rockies? Curiosity. 


ash barrel? 


at Central in his town. 











CURIOSITY 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


We are all familiar with the old adage, “Curiosity killed the cat.” 
glad it does not have that effect on human beings; wouldn’t it be horrible 


Curiosity may be hard on cats because they do not know enough to keep 
their noses out of risky ways, but human beings instinctively know enough 


I would not like to have you form the impression that I do not believe 
But curiosity like every other human trait can be, and is, 
overworked. Curiosity has wlso done a world of good, and will continue to 


As I travel here and there, I find it interesting to observe small children 
ply their elders with question after question. 
humanity just sat mum, ate, drank, and napped; never asked any questions, nor | 
indicated any curiosity about what was going on—just suppose—and then | 
ask yourseli what advancement could the next generation show. 

If it were not for this craving in our minds, Adam and Eve might not 


What prompted our pioneer fathers to | 
risk life and happiness to push forward beyond the Alleghenies—beyond the 


But, you know, “all is not gold that glisters.” 
What caused so many misunderstandings among the residents in 
the town of Hocum where Eve Dropper worked at Central? 

Perhaps I had better not say another word, as someone outside of our 
telephone family might read this and get to wondering if Eve Dropper worked 
So we will draw the curtain, gentle reader. 


I am 


Suppose these little bits of 





What put poor kitty in the 


Nosey curiosity. 




















the company’s condition, to get a quick and 
accurate picture of work done and how 
much there is still ahead. 

The foregoing remarks about the sched- 
ule have been general and not in enough 
detail for the construction department to 
make definite plans from. 

The scheme of scheduling and force 
control is essential to the telephone busi- 
ness. It is felt that excellent results will 
be had if it is given an earnest trial. 





Conference of Independent and Bell 
Groups Denounces Speculators. 
The executive committee of the United 

States Independent Telephone Association 

held a meeting with the representatives of 

the Bell system group of telephone com- 
panies to discuss the problems of the tele- 
phone industry, at the Edgewater Beach 

Hotel, Chicago, July 14 and 15. 

A number of the problems of the in- 
dustry were discussed at length, among 
them the present problem of the purchase 
of a number of Independent plants by 
people who are new in the telephone bus- 
iness. Following this discussion _ this 
resolution was adopted: 

“While reaffirming the unanimous be- 
lief of those present that the continuance 
of two strong groups of companies is 
desirable in the interests of the industry— 

“Resolved, That it is distinctly detri- 
mental to the interests of the telephone- 
using and investing public, and to the 


industry as well, that telephone property 
which is for sale should pass into the 
hands of speculators or promoters who 
have no interest in the industry nor in the 
public service, but who are solely or pri- 
marily interested in the sale or exploita- 
tion of securities without regard to the 
value of the property behind them or the 
necessary provisions to care for the up- 
keep and depreciation of the physical 
property which is so vitally essential to 
sound telephone financing, as well as in 
total disregard of the desirability of some 
assurance of continuity of practical tele- 
phone management.” 

The following members of the execu- 
tive committee of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association were 
present at the conference: G. W. Robin- 
son of St. Paul, Minn.; F. A. Knapp of 
Bellevue, Ohio: W. R. McCanne_ of 
Rochester, N. Y.; W. H. Bryant of 
Mobile, Ala.; E. C. Blomeyer of Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. B. Edwards of Chicago, and 
Secretary Chas. C. Deering. 

The representatives of the Bell system 
group were: E. K. Hall, vice-president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; his assistants, H. O. Leinard of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Chas. D. M. Cole of 
New York; E. D. Nims, president of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Ben S. Read, president of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








Turning Idea Into An Advertisement 


An Interview with O. E. Lowry, Advertising Manager of the Northwestern 


Bell Telephone Co., 


Omaha, Neb., About Planning and Constructing Tele- 


phone Advertisements— Published Through Courtesy of The Northwestern Bell 


“It’s about time to start delivering the 
new directory,” thought D. R. Finnegan, 
Minneapolis directory manager of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., one 
morning last December. “The new direc- 
tory will contain 39,000 number changes, 
and it’s very important that 


western Bell company’s advertisements are 
built, according to Mr. Lowry. 

But just how is it done? What are the 
various steps necessary to turn an idea into 
an advertisement ? 

“Well, the first step has 


been taken 





people use it instead of the 
old one. Shouldn’t we do 
something to tell folks about 
the January directory and 
encourage them to use it?” 

So a letter was forwarded 
through the lines of organ- 
ization to O. E. Lowry, ad- 
vertising manager of the 
company, at Omaha. This 
letter completely explained 
the problem to be met. 

“When this letter was re- 
ceived,” Mr. Lowry explained 
in an with a 
magazine representative who 
wanted to know how tele- 
phone advertisements were 
planned and built, “we had 
to decide the best method of 
getting this information to 
the public.” 

“Not all subjects are suit- 
able for newspaper adver- 
tisements,” Mr. Lowry said. 
“Newspaper advertising is 
like buckshot. It scatters 
everywhere. We use it when 
we have a message of inter- 
est to everyone. 

“There are, of 
other forms of publicity that 
can be used to reach a par- 
ticular class or group of 
subscribers. They can be 
likened to a rifle bullet. Ex- 


interview 


directory. 


coat pocket. 


course, 








ACK in 1880, it wasn’t 
much of a job to deliver 1 
the Minneapolis telephone 


In those days, Minne- 
apolis had but 150 tele- 
phones and the directory 
consisted of simply a card 
on which a list of sub- 
scribers was printed. 


The entire supply of di- 
rectories needed by 
scribers at that time could 3. 
almost be slipped into your 





» NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Crews of men with a fleet of motor trucks are 
now delivering the 144,000 copies of the January 
issue of the M polis Bell telephone directory. 
Several days will be required to complete the 
job. 








There are three things we would like to point 
out regarding the new directory: 


. More than 39,000 number changes have 
occurred since the previous directory was 
issued. In the interest of good service, 
we urge you to use the new directory and 
to destroy the old one if it was not collected. 


needs. More and more it is being used by 
Minneapolis find out where to buy 
services and 


sub- 


Each year the Mi lis teleph direc- 


tory becomes larger and larger to keep pace with 
growing Minneapolis. 





BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy - One System ~ Universal Service 








amples of these are: Inter- 
views or pamphlets and let- 
ters mailed or handed to 
subscribers. Advertising of 
this kind generally should be employed 
when we want to reach a special group of 
people. 

“But this particular problem of getting 
people to use the new directory affected 
everyone. We wanted all of our subscrib- 
ers to know about it. So it was decided 
that newspaper advertising, perhaps sup- 
plemented by an insert with the monthly 
bills and some window displays, would be 
the most resultful and economical method 
of reaching all of our patrons.” 

The newspaper advertisement shown on 
this page is the outgrowth of Mr. Finne- 
gan’s request for help. It furnishes a good 
example of the way most of the North- 


This Advertisement, 

When the January, 1926, Directory Was Being Delivered, 

Called Attention to Number Changes and Urged Sub- 
scribers to Consult the New Directory. 


Used in Minneapolis Newspapers 


when we decide that the idea is suitable for 
use in a newspaper advertisement,” Mr. 
Lowry said. “And it is an important step, 
too, because results usually depend on this 
decision. 

“We must next write the copy—the read- 
ing matter to be used in the advertisement. 
There are a dozen ways to do this and still 
tell the same story. It is the job of the 
copywriter to find an effective way to do 
this. There is no ‘best way.’ Give three 
experienced copywriters the task of pre- 
paring a piece of copy, and you will get it 
written in three different ways. One way 
may be just as good as another. 

A good copywriter must have a thorough 
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knowledge of human nature—call it psy- 
chology if you want to. He must know 
the way people react to what they read. 
He must also have a good general knowl- 
edge of the telephone business, of its prac- 
tices, its problems and its policy. He must 
be pretty familiar with the work of all de- 
partments. 

Another important thing to remember is 
to write the copy from the reader’s point 
ot view. The greatest interest that every- 
one has is self-interest. We're all natur- 
ally selfish. A man is interested as long 
as you talk to him about his family, his 
home, his car, his golf score. If we want 
to interest him in our message, it must be 
presented from his viewpoint. 

It is with this thought in mind that the 
advertisement about the Minneapolis direc- 
tory was worded: ‘Jn the interests of good 
service, we urge you to use the new direc- 
tory and to destroy the old one if it was 
not collected; the classified business section 
contains valuable information to meet your 
needs; we urge that you always look up 
the number wanted in the directory before 
calling Information. This will save your 
time.’ ” 

“Copy is more interesting, 
read and understood,” said Mr. Lowry, “if 
short, clear paragraphs are used. The 
copywriter must watch this; He must 
choose words which everyone understands 
—those which are commonly used by the 
average person. 

“Copy is not necessarily good advertising 
copy just because it is grammatically cor- 
rect. The use of good English, of course, 
is desirable, but this alone will not produce 
copy that brings results. It is not so much 
what you say as how you say it. 

In order to write an advertisement and 
give proper consideration to the things I 
have mentioned, and many more which | 
have not, it may have to be rewritten many, 
many times before it is ready for use. 
The advertising writer has to weigh his 
words as carefully as if he were preparing 
« cablegram to Australia which costs 60 
cents a word. Just a few words to say, 


more easily 


‘ but how important that they be the right 


words !” 
Preparing the Illustration. 

“After writing the copy, the next step 
in building an advertisement is drawing 
the illustration,’ Mr. Lowry continued. 
“Whenever possible, illustrations should be 
used. They attract attention and help to 
tell the story. Newspapers are so crowded 
these days with all kinds of advertising 
that we have to resort to every legitimate 
means to get our message read. 

“In the Minneapolis directory advertise- 
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ment, readers probably were attracted by 
the drawing of the truckload of directories. 
The little picture of the old-time telephone 
man delivering copies of the 1880 directory 
furnishes a bit of contrast and serves to 
heighten the interest. That’s why it is 
there. When the reader’s attention is at- 
tracted by the illustration and his interest 
aroused, he is apt to read the copy.” 

“In making an illustration, the artist first 
prepares several rough pencil sketches in 
an effort to hit upon an effective idea,” the 
advertising manager explained. “The most 
fitting of these pencil sketches is chosen, 
and from it the artist makes an enlarged 
pencil sketch. When this is o. k.’d, he pre- 
pares a finished drawing by inking in the 
sketch. 

“The character of the drawing must fit 
in with the character of the message. Some 





reproduce the drawing on a metal plate. 
Every line on the drawing becomes a 
raised line on the plate, and all open spaces 
become hollow areas in the plate. So when 
this plate is placed on a printing press, it 
produces an impression which is a dupli- 
cate of the original drawing. 

Setting the Advertisement in Type. 

“But we’re not through buiiding our ad- 
vertisement after all this has been done. 
The copy must next be set up in type with 
the illustration so that plates of the- com- 
pleted advertisement can be furnished to 
the newspapers in which it is to appear.” 

“We pay careful attention to the choice 
of suitable type and its arrangement in the 


ments reflect the character of our company. 

In building an advertisement, we must 
not forget the large percentage of people 
who see, but do not read our message. We 
must prepare and design advertisements 
which accurately reflect the true character 
of our institution. For this reason, we 
aim to make these advertisements which 
cover the broad phases of our business con- 
servative and clean-cut, so that their ap- 
pearance will give people the right impres- 
sion of us. It is as much a function of our 
advertising to give a good impression of 
the company as it is to carry information 
about our business to the reader. 





However, in sales advertisements, such as 
those which are intended to encourage peo- 
ple to use the classified business directory, 
we usually digress from the more formal 
and conservative advertising. 





In these, we 














Measuring Each Step ™ 
in Advance 


The master carpenter always measures his lumber 
painstakingly before he cuts it. Likewise, you receive 
better telephone service at lower charges because the 
Bell System always “measures” each step carefully in 
advance. 

As part of the Bell System, this Company never 
adopts a new method or installs new equipment until 
an exhaustive study convinces us that it will improve 
your telephove service 






You Wouldn't Keep Her Waiting 
at Your Door 
When the doorbell rings you answer 


it promptly because you don't like to 
keep people waiting 





When the Receiver Hook Is Down 
Your “Voice Track” Is Clear 


Just as a lowered semaphor signal tells the engineer 
that he may speed ahead. a telephone receiver hook that 
is all the way down signals the operator that your telephone 
line is clear for calls 

But when the receiver is accidently left off the hook. 
or held up by books. papers, or other objects left under it 


It is even more important that 
your telephone callers are not kept 
waiting. Calls are often lost because 
the person at the other end of the line 
thinks there is no one at home and 
hangs up 


Telephone service in Amenca is the most rehable 
and economical in the world The needs of today 
were antiopeted and planned for fer m advance 


‘ | NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


BELL SYSTEM Answering the telephone promptly 





Practicing the golden rule when 
the operator gets a signal which indicates that your line is One Policy + One System - Universal Service oe to provide you with the best wang te 8 ~y~ 4, 4 
either in use or out of order. Then people cannot cal! you possible service we ane onan 





You will help in our effort to give you the 
best possible service by always malnng sure 
thet your receiver book is ell the way down 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy - One System - Universal Service 








® NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 











Typical General Advertising 
Copy Which Can Be Used in 
Large Number of Exchanges. 





NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy - Ome System - Universal Service 











subjects require vigorous, bold treatment. 
For others, a dainty, more feminine type 
of drawing is suitable. 

What the artist leaves out of an illustra- 
tion is generally more important than what 
he puts in. Any detail which does not 
assist in telling the story or in attracting 
attention should be omitted. It detracts 
the reader’s eye from the thing you want 
him to see. There should always be a 
center of interest in every good advertising 
illustration. It should be the most promi- 
nent thing in the drawing. Everything else 
i; subordinate to it. 

The artist, like the copywriter, must use 
his head as well as his hands. It is often 
profitable for him to spend more time in 
thinking out the most effective way to 
draw the picture than in the actual work 
of preparing it.” 

But how is it possible to reproduce the 
drawing which the artist makes so that it 
can be used in the advertisement? 

‘When the artist is all through, he has a 
drawing which consists of lines and open 
spaces,” Mr. Lowry explained. “This draw- 
ing is sent to an engraver. By a photo- 
graphic process, the engraver is abie to 


advertisement,” Mr. Lowry added. “Then 
most careful and detailed instructions are 
given to the printer for setting up the ad- 
vertisement. This is done by furnishing 
him a ‘layout’ which shows him where we 
want the illustration and the various parts 
of the copy. Even then, it is usually neces- 
sary to make changes in spacing and ar- 
rangement after the printer has submitted 
a proof, in order to obtain the best possible 
display.” 

Why all this care in having an advertise- 
ment set up? 

“There is a good reason for it,” Mr. 
Lowry explained. “There are many peo- 
ple who do not read our advertisements— 
them—but as people look through news- 
probably only a small percentage do read 
papers, they all see them, glancing at them 
unconsciously. In this way, they form an 
impression of our institution. 

“If our advertisements are conservative, 
dignified and well-groomed, people will get 
a favorable impression of our company. 
Just as the appearance of our buildings, 
offices and outside p’ant give the public an 
impression of our institution, so does the 
appearance of our newspaper advertise- 


often use cartoon illustrations and other 
unusual effects to increase the number of 
people who will read our message. 


Localized and General Advertisements. 

“Not all of our advertisements are pre- 
pared to meet a particular local condition, 
as was the case with the special advertise- 
ments used in Minneapolis regarding the 
directory. It is not possible, because of the 
expense, to always prepare separate lo- 
calized advertisements for each exchange. 
An unusual condition must prevail in order 
to warrant it. 

Fortunately, however, many of the sub- 
jects on which we advertise cover broad, 
general problems of our business and ad- 
vertisements of this kind can be used in a 
large number of different exchanges. Ad- 
vertisements of this type are placed in 
loose-leaf binders, known as proof books, 
which are in the hands of local managers 
and district and division heads of the com- 
mercial, plant and traffic departments. 
From this binder, local and district heads 
recommend the advertisements desired for 
use in their exchanges. 


Special conditions, such as storms, fires, 
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tioods and epidemics, which affect tele- 
phone service, however, nearly always re- 
quire special advertising. Newspaper ad- 
vertising is used at such times to inform 
our patrons of the situation. Advertising 
of this kind has to be prepared for use 
as needed.. We, in the publicity depart- 
ment, have to depend on the district heads 
to notify us when these situations arise.” 


Where Advertising Ideas Come From. 

“If we are going to keep the public in- 
formed on the right subjects, ideas for ad- 
vertisements must come from employes in 
all departments,” Mr. Lowry stated. “No 
one person or small group of persons can 
possibly know all of the conditions and 
facts about which we should tell the public. 

“The people who are in the best posi- 


tion to originate ideas for advertisements 

4 ’ 
are the men and women in our companys 
various exchanges. They have direct con- 


tact with our patrons, either across the 
commercial counter, in the central office or 
out on a plant job. They know what the 
lccal problems are—they know what is puz- 
zling to our subscribers because they have 
to answer their questions. They are in the 
best position to know what information 
the public wants and what should be given 
to the public to enable us to serve our 
patrons better. So it is the responsibility 
of employes in all departments to give their 
supervisors ideas which they feel might be 
suitable for advertisements. 

When these ideas are received in Omaha, 
the advertising staff endeavors to work out 
the most effective way of getting this in- 
formation. to the public. Writers and 
artists in the publicity department are con- 
stantly studying in an effort to keep 
abreast with the most advanced methods 
of preparing advertising material. 

They receive proofs of all the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. advertisements 
and those used by the associated com- 
panies. These, as well as advertisements 
of other public utility companies, are given 
careful study. In addition, the advertising 
staff reads all of the books published on 
the subject of advertising so that they may 
be guided by methods which have been 
tried and found resultful.” 


Purpose of Newspaper Advertising. 

“The objective of our newspaper adver- 
tising is to supplement the efforts of our 
employes in keeping the public informed 
about our business—about our aims, our 
policies, our problems, our practices and 
the availability of our service,” Mr. Lowry 
stated. 

Specifically, here are some’ of the more 
important purposes of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.’s newspaper advertis- 
ing, according to Mr. Lowry: 

1. To Seti TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

It is our obligation to the public to ex- 
pand our service to make it as useful as 
possible to everyone. In order to do this, 
newspaper advertising is used to assist in 
obtaining a broader use of the local and 
long distance service. 


TELEPHONY 


2. To Present Its Aims. 

Everything we do is in the mutual in- 
terest of our customers, our employes and 
those who have their money invested in 
the business. But does the public know of 
these and other laudable aims? One of the 
functions of newspaper advertising is to 
assist in informing patrons of what we are 
trying to do and why. 

3. To Justiry Its CHARGES FoR SERVICE. 

We know what charges are necessary in 
order to provide reliable and adequate 























A Typical Advertisement in Recent 

Series of Northwestern Bell, En- 

couraging Use of Classified Busi- 
ness Directory. 


service. But our patrons will approve of 
such charges only when they believe them 
to be fair and necessary. Newspaper ad- 
vertising helps give the public the facts. 

4. To ExpLain Its PRAcTICEs. 

Varied and numerous practices are nec- 
essary in order to provide economical and 
efficient telephone service. Some of them 
are hard for the public to understand. 
Newspaper advertising assists in giving our 
patrons the “why.” 

5. To ExpLAIN THE ProBLEMS oF Pro- 

VIDING SERVICE. 

There are many problems to be solved 
in order to provide reliable telephone serv- 
ice. If our patrons know them, they will 
be sympathetic and cooperate. To assist 
in explaining these problems is another 
function of newspaper advertising. 

6. To ExpLAIN THE Proper Use OF THE 

TELEPHONE. 

Many people do not use the telephone 
properly. Newspaper advertising helps to 
inform them of the proper use of the tele- 
phone. 

7. To Explain THE Proper CArE OF 

EQUIPMENT AND PLANT. 
' Some persons treat the telephone instru- 


Vol. 91. No. 4. 
ment none too kindly, and consequently it 
gets out of order. Newspaper adver- 
tising can help to make people more care- 
ful and inform them what happens to serv- 
ive when they are not. 

“The employes in their daily contact 
with patrons during working hours or af- 
terwards can do much to keep our patrons 
informed along these lines,” Mr. Lowry said 
“But they cannot see all of our subscribers 
frequently. There are too many of them. 
So newspaper advertising is used to sup- 
plement their effort. And when people un- 
derstand us, they will have confidence in us 
and cooperate with us so that the best 
possible service can be provided at the 
lowest possible cost to the public.” 


Sale of Virginia Mutual Property 
Ends Dispute. 

Purchase of the switchboard and other 
property of the Plains District Mutual 
Telephone Co. in the town of Broadway, 
Va., by the Harrisonburg Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. will end the year-old dispute 
between the two companies and afford the 
patrons of the Northwest Rockingham 
country better telephone service, in the 
opinion of the officials negotiating the 
merger. Shareholders of the Plains Dis- 
trict company voted June 29, 82 to 26, to 
approve the merger. 

The state corporation commission has to 
approve the deal before the Harrisonburg 
company takes possession of the Broad- 
way property. The rural lines served by 
the Plains District company, under the 
provisions of the transaction, will be trans- 
ferred to the Rockingham Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. The connection with the 
Broadway switchboard will be retained 
and the subscribers who own the rural 
lines will retain their holdings. 

When the Plains District company re- 
fused to pay to the Harrisonburg Mutual 
a fee for each telephone for switching 
service through the switchboard at Har- 
risonburg, the matter was appealed to the 
state corporation commission. The dis- 
pute was decided in favor of the Har- 
risonburg company. 

With the acquisition of the Broadway 
switchboard, the Harrisonburg Mutual 
will own six exchanges outside of Har- 
risonburg, now operating the boards at 
Elkton, Bridgewater, Dayton, Weyers 
Cave and Timberville. Connection is made 
with exchanges at Goods Mill, Mayland, 
West Rockingham and Tenth Legion. The 
Rockingham telephone system __ serving 
more than 5,000 subscribers, is one of the 
most extensive of any Independent rural 
company in the country. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 19—Copper—Steady. 
Electrolytic spot and futures, 14%4c asked. 
Tin—Firm. Spot and nearby, $63.62: 
futures, $63.12. Iron—Steady. No. 1 
northern, $20.50@21.50; No. 2 northern. 
$19@20.50; No. 2 southern $21@22. 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

During the period of maximum adver- 
tising by The Telephone Development 
Association, London, England, the most 
marked increase of the year in telephones 
in Great Britain took place. 

The percentage increases for the year 
ending March 31 were: London, 8.7; Eng- 


“I MUST TELL THAT 
TO DORIS!” 


Prrr-ing ! 


“ That you, Doris? . . . My dear, what do you think ? 
Muriel’s engaged! ... What? Yes,tojJim. And 
they’re going to be married quite soon—next month, 
even. Isn’t it too thrilling? They’re calling round to 
see me to-morrow afternoon. Will you come along? 


.. « Right-o! ...” 


That’s how Doris was the first to hear about it—on the 
telephone. What a wonderful institution the telephone 
is! Always ringing out news. Always handy fora 
chat—with anyone else who ison the phone. A penny 
a chat, if it’s a local call; 2/1 to 2/6 a week to rent; no 
charge at all for installation. Did you know it was 
so cheap? 


Why aren’t YOU on the ’phone? 
Post the coupon below (4d. stamp if envelope is left 


unsealed) and you will receive a free booklet which wil] 
tell you how to get the telephone into your own house. 





Please write clearly 
EEE . 
(Mr., Mre., Miss, ete.) 


ADDRESS ... 


Post to The Telephone Development Association, 10, Bedford St.. London. W.C.2. 


already placed, and suspend the placing of 
orders for plant which otherwise would 
be ordered, and which, in fact, needs to 
be ordered now. 

The Telephone Development Association 
points out that it is no economy to re- 
frain from investing capital—which costs 
the taxpayer nothing—in developing a re- 
munerative business. Every million pounds 





FOR HALF.-A.-CROWN A WEEK! 


Perhaps you’ve always regarded the tele- 
phone as an expensive luxury—beyond your 
means ? 

Perhaps you'll be astonished to know how 
little it costs ? 

Charge for installation :—Nil. Charge for 
Rental: -—2/1 to 2/6 a week Cost per 
Local Call :—A penny. 

Is that too much to pay for the luxury of 
being within a few seconds’ talking distance 
of everyone else who is on the phone? 
After all, nearly everyone is on the phone— 
your friends, your shops, your doctor, your 
theatre, your office . . . Aluxury did we say? 
Isn’t the telephone a practical need of 
modern life? 


Why aren’t you on the ’phone ? 
Post the co’ below (jd. stamp if envelope is left 
qusadiodd end gun wih cnnsinn @ See tects chide oil 
tell you how to get the telephone into your own house. 





Please write clearly 


(Mr, Mrs . Miss, ete.) 


(A. 3123). 


Post to The Telephone Development Association 10, Bedford St.. London, W.C.2. 











attention of to its preferred stock 
plan which combines the benefits of pub- 
lic ownership with the efficiency of private 
management.” 

This is so arranged that the name of the 
person to whom the booklet is sent appears 
on one line in large type directly in the 
center, making a most effective appeal. 

On the inside front cover 


is a map 


showing the exchanges operated by the 























“THE FISH HASN’T COME, 
MOTHER” 


“Very well, ring up and see about wt”. . . 

It was an oversight. Accidents will happen even in the 
best regulated fish shops. But it’s all right now; the fish 
is on its way and the dinner is saved—thanks to the 
telephone. 

“Tl ring up and see ”’—that’s the formula for getting 
you out of life’s little emergencies. Yes, and often 
life’s big ones. 

You must have a telephone. It is a household need ; 
as necessary as notepaper and envelopes, as necessaty 
as the knocker on your front door. It costs you nothing 
to have it put in, from 2/1 to 2/6 a week to rent and a 
penny for every local call 

Did you know the telephone was so cheap? 


Why aren’t YOU on the ’phone? 
Post the coupon below (4d. stamp if en e is left 


unsealed) and you will receive a free booklet which wil! 
tell you how to get the telephone into your own house 





Please write clearly 


NAME . eccussassseceses 
(Mr., Mrs., Miss, ete.) 







Post to The Telephone Development Association. 10. Bedford St.. London, W.C.2 








Some Recent Subscriber-Getting Advertisements Published in Great Britain Newspapers by The Telephone Development Association. 


land and Wales, 9.9; Scotland, 6.8, and 
northern Ireland, 7.9. 

On this page are reproduced some of 
the recent advertisements of The Tele- 
Phone Development Association, which is 
doing such good work in popularizing the 
use of the telephone and increasing the 
number of subscribers in Great Britain. 
It will be noted that the advertisements 
are of an educational and informative 
nature. Undoubtedly their publication in 
Great Britain’s press will result in greater 
and more widespread use of the telephone 
service. 

There has been some discussion in Eng- 
land that the general demand for economy 
in government expenditure is influencing 
the treasury in pressing the British post 
office, if not actually to curtail its ex- 
Penciture and construction program, at 
least to spread it out over a longer period 
and postpone the delivery date of orders 


invested by the British government in tele- 
phone development it says: 

Gives employment to 6,500 people. 

Adds at least 12,000 telephones to the 
system. 

Yields an annual revenue (gross) to the 
post office of £160,000. 

On the score of reducing unemployment 
alone, the argument in favor of financing 
and encouraging telephone development is 
effective; in addition, national communica- 
tions—therefore, efficiency—are improved 
and an impetus given to trade and industry 
generally. 





The Puget Sound Telephone Co., 
Everett, Wash., has just issued a 3'4-inch 
by 6-inch booklet designed to aid in selling 
its preferred stock. The outside front 
cover directs attention to the text matter 
in these words: 

“Puget Sound Telephone Co. invites the 
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company and facing it are photographs of 
the officers, W. N. Winter, president; C. 
M. Twelves, vice-president-treasurer, and 
H. C. Allen, secretary. 

Throughout the book on left-hand pages 
are shown views of the company’s ex- 
changes, restroom, switchboard and opera- 
tors, and business offices. 

Public ownership and private manage- 
ment are discussed as follows: 

“Public ownership applied to utilities im- 
plies the right of the public to purchase 
and own portions of the business and to 
share in its prosperity. 

Private management implies the sound 
principle that a business may best be con- 
ducted by men who know its problems and 
who know, therefore, how to 
most efficient service at the cost, 
realizing that only through such service 
and not political preferment can they retain 
their positions. 


give the 
least 
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Public ownership without private man- 
agement is fraught with danger—what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 


Private management without public 
ownership also has its disadvantages. For 
example, it offers no means whereby a 
consumer of telephone service may also 
share in the ownership of the telephone 
property. 

The ideal method is a combination of 
these two—hence the preferred stock plan 
of the Puget Sound Telephone Co. 
~ Briefly this plan is based on the hope that 
finally all the securities of this company— 
common stock, preferred stock and bonds 
—shall be owned by its patrons and em- 
ployes. As a step in this direction, we 
are offering now to our patrons and em- 
ployes 3,000 shares of 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock at the price of $100 
per share. The telephone users may now 
actually share in the ownership of the 
telephone plant which supplies them with 
service.” 

The important questions in the purchase 
of a stock are: 

1. The safety of principal. 

2. The prospect of dividends. 

3. The amount of dividends. 


“Please note the way in which the pre- 
ferred stock of this company meets these 
demands,” says the booklet, which then 
covers in detail the scope of the company’s 
operations and its territory for developing 
a stabilized business. 

Having discussed fully these three ques- 
tions and how the Puget Sound Telephone 
Co. stock measures up to them, the back 
cover of the booklet is given over to 
order forms for the company’s preferred 
stock on either a partial payment plan or 
a cash payment. 

The booklet is attractively gotten up, 
neatly printed and of such size as to be 
conveniently carried in the pocket for 
study. The plan of printing the recipient’s 
name prominently on the cover makes a 
personal appeal that 
perusal of its contents. 


insures careful 





“Pioneering the Telephone in Canada,” 
is the title of a privately-printed book by 
William Patten, which contains contribu- 
tions to the history of the telephone, based 
on original notes and reminiscences in- 
cluding a hitherto unpublished account of 
the telephone by A. Melvin Bell. 

This book is the first published account 
of the early days of the telephone in 
Canada. It contains many interesting and 
some amusing reminiscences of telephone 
pioneers and their letters. There are 
newspaper accounts of the first attempts 
to use the telephone in-the various cities 
and towns of Canada, in addition to num- 
erous excerpts from the remarkable “Log- 
Books” kept by Charles Fleetwood Sise, 
which gives the dates of important inci- 
dents. 


Some of the material appears for the 
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first time in print, notably an address on 
the telephone prepared by Professor Alex- 
ander Melville Bell at Brantford in 1878. 
An interesting feature is the oscillograph 
record of the words, “To be or not to be” 
which were spoken over a telephone line 
between Brantford and Mt. Pleasant in 
August, 1876, one of the first long dis- 
tance calls. 


The book is handsomely bound and con- 
tains 21 pages of illustrations by the 
photo-gelatine process printed on Japan 
paper. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada has 
bought up the limited edition and employes 
of the company, who desire, may obtain 
a copy from R. A. Wagner, Educational 
Library, P. O. 154, Montreal, Canada, at 
a nominal cost. 





Secretary R. W. Hedrick of the Mis- 
souri Telephone Association recently sent 
out a circular letter regarding discontinu- 
ance of service for non-payment of bills. 
As what Mr. Hendrick says applies to 
companies in many other states, his letter 
is published in full. 

“It has come to the attention of the 
association that suit has been filed against 
a certain telephone company in this state 
because of discontinuance of service for 
non-payment of a telephone bill. It seems 
that the telephone company discontinued 
the service without notice to the 
scr iber. 

Of course, we are not required to render 
service if we do not receive prompt pay 
for it, but there are certain things that 
are required of a telephone company be- 
fore discontinuing service. This matter 
has been before the public service commis- 
sion informally, on several occasions, and 
the commission insists that telephone serv- 
ice shall not be discontinued without writ- 
ten notice to the subscriber. 


The method followed by a number of 
telephone companies, when a bill becomes 
due and unpaid, is to give written notice 
to the subscriber that at a certain time, 
usually within five or ten days, the service 
will be discontinued unless the payment is 
made. However, a rule covering this mat- 
ter should be filed by each company with 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
and its approval secured. If this is done, 
the telephone company is in a position to 
take action whenever the rule is violated. 


sub- 


In this connection the association wishes 
to emphasize the importance of each tele- 
phone company operating in this state 
filing rules with the commission. These 
rules should cover the use of the telephone, 
service to be furnished, classes of service, 
the use of the telephone by non-subscribers, 


the collection of rentals, discontinuance for. 


non-payment of rentals and any other sub- 
ject concerning the business of the com- 
pany with its subscribers. 

This is of great importance and any 
company not having a set of rules ap- 
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proved by the public service commission 
should file them at once.” 


“Brad” Tells Us Something About 
the Pennsylvania Convention. 
Dear Stan: 

Well, I went down to Philly last week 
to pull in a couple of loose ends to our 
convention, which will be held, as I have 
already wrote you, on August 30, 31 and 
September 1. 

Believe me, Stan, there will be three 
things in Philly on those dates well worth 
takin’ in. First of course, will be the 1926 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Tele- 
phone & Traffic Association. 

It will be a dandy, best yet, biggest, etc. 
From the way folks in the other states is 
writin in, I guess maybe we will make 
MacKinnon jealous, ‘cause it is goin’ to 
look much like a national affair. My good 
friend, His Honor the Mayor, is comin’ 
over to welcome us and give us the keys 
to all the padlocks in the town. There will 
also be some more good talkers, but I 
ain’t goin’ to tell you all my stuff just yet. 

All the meetin’s will be held on the roof 
of the Belvue-Stratford Hotel, 17 stories 
up where the cool breezes blow and the 
boys can get rid of their hot air without 
raisin’ the temperature on the sidewalks. 

On Mon. and Tues. there will be a noon 
lunch served to one and all, free gratis 
for nothin’. On one day by the Ass’n 
and on the other day by the manufacturers 
and, say Stan, those boys have got some- 
thin’ bran new this year, they are all 
clubbin’ together and puttin’ on a new 
kind of an exhibit, beside givin’ the feed 
on 1 day. 
peddlers. 

The next biggest thing will be the Ses- 
quicentennial. I took that in too to see 
how they was comin’ along and the boss 
has promised to put on a couple of extra 
hands and have everything shipshape and 
goin’ fine before we check in. It looks 
pretty good now, but like everything else 
it will improve with age and I give you 
my word that about August 1 it will be 
just right. Some darn fool said it took 
$75 to see it all. That guy is all wet, 
Stan, you can get an awful big eyefull and 
mighty tired on about 2 bucks. 

The third big thing which I spoke about 
is the new Delaware River Bridge. Say, 
it’s a beut and no kiddin’. Just think, Stan, 
nearly 300,000 tin lizzies and other good 
cars crossed over in the first week, and if 
I only had the jack they took in in tolls, 
O Boy. 

Now, Stan, I wish you would tell all the 
boys about our big meetin’ and these two 
side issues and ask them to write and let 
me know if they are comin’, cause I don’t 
want any of them should go hungry or not 
have a place to sleep. There’s room jor 
one and all, but they gotta act quick. [I'll 
send you some more dope later. 

Goo by for this time, yours etc., 

Brapb. 


They are sure a fine gang of 
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SOMETHING AT 
SOMETHING DONE 


YING proudly at anchor in Portsmouth Harbour, 

Nelson’s historic flagship Victory is an endur- 

ing relic of something successfully accomplished in 
an age now past. 


Exemplar of the maritime era of sail, with all its 


glorious traditions, the Victory has served its pur- 
pose, and given way for all time to the modern 
super dreadnaught, a triumph of mechanism. 


Like the Victory and other ‘‘wooden walls’ of 
Nelson’s time, the manual telephone switchboard 
has successfully accomplished its task. It has laid 
the foundation of a system of communication 
which is today indispensable. Like the Victory it 
will become in due course a relic of the past. 


It has not yet reached that stage where, meta- 
phorically speaking, it drops anchor for the last 
time, its task accomplished, its purpose served, but 
at Portsmouth there is an indication of its passing 
in the A. T. M. (Strowger) Automatic Telephone 
equipment installed there|for the British Post 
Office in 1916. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 


LIVERPOOL 


o LONDON OFFICE 2 
NORFOLK HOUSE - NORFOLK St 


STRAND -W-C-2 





ENGLAND 


TEMPTED 





COMPANY LTp ~ 


H. M. S. Dolphin, 
Submarine Depot 
Ship, also a feature 
of Portsmouth 
Harbour, is equip- 
ped with A. T. M. 
(Strowger) Auto- 
matic Telephones, 
the apparatus be- 
ing identical with 
that comprising the 
main Portsmouth 
installation ashore; 
an excellent exam- 
ple of the adapta- 
bility of A. T. M. 
(Strowger ) to large 
and small exchang- 
es on land or sea. 


When writing to Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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When writing te Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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owger Automatic Equipment 
jers Unequalled Facilities --- 


% 


For Speeding Up Toll Service 


s. 


ON AD 


D owolengy primarily for more economic and 
efficient local service, Strowger Automatic 
telephone equipment is also an effective aid to toll 
service, saving time for the telephone user and toll 
operator alike and increasing the time efficiency of 
the toll trunks. 
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In Strowger Automatic exchanges, the telephone 
user is connected instantly with the toll recording 
operator by dialing a designated number. The toll 
operator has instant access to any number in the 
exchange through the use of the dial on her posi- 
tion and the train of toll switches. Improved super- 
vision and more speedy connection and disconnection 
help to increase the traffic capacity of the toll trunks. 
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Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Insurance Safeguard to Telephones 


Insurance as Reserve Against Special Hazards—Insurance, in the Last 






Analysis, Is Carrying of Burdens of the Few by the Many—Covering of the 
Ice Hazard—Paper Presented at Convention of Illinois Telephone Association 


By F. W. Potter, 


Former Superintendent of Insurance of the State of Iltinois 


In discussing a subject of this kind it is 
well to remember, perhaps, that in the 
first place all insurance was for special 
hazards; in other words, in the early days 
there was nothing of the kind in any 
nation. 

Insurance started in England, not so 
very long ago as time runs—only a cen- 
tury or two—and the first coverage was on 
vessels, seagoing vessels and their cargoes. 
That was not done by the corporations at 
all, it was done by individuals. 

Say, on the first of December, the good 
ship “Mary Jane” was going to sail from 
Liverpool to Brazil with a certain cargo 
of manufactured goods. The owner did 
not want to take the risk upon himself 
of the perils of the sea—piracy or any of 
other mishaps that in those days were 
likely to fall upon a seagoing vessel. 

And what was the practice? It was this: 
The owner would notify a group of men 
who were willing to indemnify him in case 
of loss, and they would meet with him 
on a given day before that vessel went 
to sea. Assembled around a table, they 
talked the thing over and found out from 
the owner of the ship how much insur- 
ance in pounds sterling he wanted on the 
vessel, and how much was wanted on the 
cargo. 

After discussing the matter and finding 
out the premium for this indemnity, the 
man at the end of the table would say 
that he would go on that bond for 50,000 
pounds, or may be only 1,000 pounds. The 
next man would say that he would take 
10,000 pounds, and so on until they had 
gone around the table, and the amount 
necessary for the coverage had been sub- 
scribed. 

Then they would go around the table 
again, and the man who had taken 50,000 
pounds previously would agree to take a 
chance on 50,000 pounds for a considera- 
tion, and the man who had taken 10,000 
pounds would likewise agree to take a 
chance on 10,000 pounds for a considera- 
tion, and so on around the table. 

When the contract was drawn, it was to 
this effect—I am giving you the exact 
language: “At the assessed cost, the fol- 
lowing agree to assume liability in the 
amount set opposite his name in case of 
the loss of this vessel or her cargo, or 
proportionately,” and the first man would 


sign his name to the amount opposite. 
That was all there was to that contract. 
Those were real felows, real men, men 





of standing and financial backing, and the 
contract was drawn and the vessel went 
to sea. When she returned, these men had 
won the premium. Indeed, that was the 
first kind of a premium. 

Those contracts were made at a coffee 
shop in London run by a man by the name 
of “Lloyd”—and you can go into that cof- 
fee shop today. That insurance was 
known then, and is known to this day, as 
“Lloyd’s insurance.” You can buy such 
an insurance contract in this state today, 
if you wish. Go anywhere, and there is a 








Persistency Plus Brain Work 
Counts. 

Unless a man has the hardihood to 
keep on in spite of ridicule and opposi- 
tion, he can never accomplish anything. 

A man with a 50 per cent brain, who 
keeps on, can beat a man with a 100 per 
cent brain, who flits away from opposi- 
tion and seeks for jobs that can be done 
easily.— Herbert N. Casson. 








“Lloyd’s” doing a fair business. You can 
get a policy of any kind written in Lloyd’s. 

That was a special hazard—that ship 
going to sea with her cargo. 

As days went by in this country, in 
this state of Illinois, all insurance was 
done pretty much in that way. There were 
some corporations, general corporations 
doing an insurance business, but not gen- 
eral insurance corporations. They were 
organized under the General Incorporation 
Act; in 1869 the legislature passed the first 
insurance laws for legal reserve life in- 
surance which have been modified here and 
there. 

Those laws are still on the books; that 
is, as people collected and thought they 
would like protection against a different 
hazard, they brought them in one at a time. 
It is very interesting to know how the 
laws have been amended to cover the dif- 
ferent hazards. 

In the history of fire insurance, insur- 
ance was first given against fire and light- 
ning; then against hail and everything like 
that which was encountered in the various 
kinds of hazards by merchants. They de- 
fined the different things that a fire insur- 
ance company might insure. And all of 
these were special hazards. And there are 
a few other things that are also special 
hazards, such as compensation insurance 
and fidelity insurance. 
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Compensation insurance is a special haz- 
ard which is in effect today covering ac- 
cidents to employes within that class in 
which the employer may be held responsi- 
ble at law. 

Fidelity insurance is insurance covering 
loss arising from employes’ dishonesty or 
default. The fidelity insurance company or 
bonding company insures the honesty of 
employes, mostly in official lines of work 
wherever they handle money not their own, 
and no bonding company knows anything 
about its condition at the end of any year. 
What of it? 


Well, men who have been bonded have 
been defaulters during that year. In a 
year or two it is found that some trusted 
clerk whom they thought was all right 
has defaulted. That happens in every 
clime. That is a pretty hard thing, fidel- 
ity insurance. You do not know what your 
liabilities are. All of the time you think 
you know. You have made allowances in 
the past for them, and after awhile you 
have to pay up. 

In California we have a new hazard 
coming out; that is, the earthquake. Since 
that shake-up at Santa Barbara last year 
millions of dollars’ worth of property have 
been covered by earthquake insurance. The 
professor of etiology in one of the uni- 
versities of that state made the declara- 
tion that California is so situated on the 
ridge of the crater that earthquakes are 
liable to occur at irregular intervals be- 
cause of structure of the earth. 


‘Here is what I want to get across to 
you: When an old-line fire insurance com- 
pany is called upon to make a rate for a 
special hazard, it has no experience on 
which to base that rate. There are scien- 
tific legal rates of insurance of all kinds, 
whether life, casualty or any other kind, 
and they are necessarily in the long run 
based on the experience of the company. 

The life insurance people, for instance, 
have that down to a fine point. They have 
mortality tables that run over hundreds 
of thousands of lives. They can tell pretty 
well how many men out of a thousand, at 
the age of 35, will die in a year. They 
can base their mortality tables and rates 
upon that experience. 

Thank God, we have not that kind ot 
experience in earthquakes or ice-storms, 
such as we have had in Illinois. We have 
not had so many. 

What will a company do when required 
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Quality--- 


thru’ and thru’ 


Malleable Iron Box—Hot Dip Galvanized 


Great strength—will not break—rust re- 
sisting. 








Larger Brass Connecting Studs 
Studs do not break—long length and wide 
centers give ample wiring space. 
Drop Wire Holes in Bottom of Box 
Water cannot follow along the drop wires 
—a clean, dry, neat box. 
Improved Design of the Box 

Angle of the box keeps cover tight tho pole 
inclines—sharp roof angle sheds all water. 
Maple or Porcelain Connecting Panel 
Maple impregnated and shellacked—Porce- 
lain heavy and of the highest grade. 
Sturdy Fanning Strips 


Wires prevented from dragging across the 
connecting studs—Ample wiring space. 










Heavy Insulating Washer on Each Stud 


(Used only on porcelain panels) 
Prevents porcelain breaking— 
Prevents surface leakage. 


Self-Soldering Nozzle with Cable Guard 


Cable stub can be brought in either top or 
bottom—Bell-Mouthed lead guard protects 
the stub. 


16 PAIR NO. 50 TERMINAL Order Sample Today 


Sands Electric Company 


North Chicago, Illinois 
























































When writing to Sands Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY, 
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to fix for an earthquake hazard? What 
would you do? 

Put the rate high enough! You would 
be sure to do that. You would want to 
make some money out of that business. 
You are going to commence high enough. 
If you make any money on the insurance, 
those rates would slide down. That is 
the way it works out on a special hazard 
at any time in the insurance business. That 
will apply to your business as we go far- 
ther on. 

There has to be some hazard that the 
fire companies are subjected to. You will 
remember the Chicago fire, the Baltimore 
conflagration, and what the people in San 
Francisco called the conflagration out 
there. That was not an earthquake, just 
a fire—at least, that is what they told me 
out in San Francisco. That is a special 
hazard. You can get rates on the con: 
flagration hazard. : 

What do the companies do? They are 
on that hazard all of the time. The com- 
pany may be solvent today and the stock- 
holders may go to bed tonight feeling 
that they have some company and wake 
up in the morning and learn that some 
city has burned up and instead of being a 
successful company, they are up against 
a large deficit. I have worked with defi- 
cits all my life and I know about it. 

They have built up a reserve against 
the conflagration hazard. They are forti- 
fying themselves against that. Now they 
are building up a reserve that is going to 
be applied in your situation here. That is 
the same kind of a hazard under another 
name. 

During the Great War I was in the state 
insurance department, and the companies 
wrote me and said, “We have a great call 
for explosion insurance.” 

“Why that is a new one,” said I. “What 
is ‘explosion insurance?’ ” 

They called my attention to the fact that 
the German sympathizers in this country 
were blowing up this thing and that thing, 
war on munitions, a war was made, blow- 
ing up bridges and factories. That is his- 
tory; you know that. It was not.a fire, it 
was simply the blowing up of grain eleva- 
tors, blowing things all to pieces, in- 
cendiary. 

“What are you writing me for?” I asked 
them. 

They asked, “Have we authority to issue 
explosion insurance?” 

“Look at your charter,” I replied, “and 
see if you have any authority.” 

Neither the statute nor the charter gave 
them authority to issue that insurance. I 
said to them: “Don’t blame me; you must 
blame the statute and the charter.” 

What was the rate on that kind of haz- 
ard? That was a new one. It has prac- 
tically ceased now. It was a special haz- 
ard. In fact, there are so many kinds of 
insurance these days, hundreds of different 
forms, that people get mixed up on them. 
Some companies are not strong enough 
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to carry all of their hazards. Some com- 
panies in this association are strong enough 
to carry their own hazards, but this would 
not be true of all of them. 

All kinds of insurance, in the last analy- 
sis amount to this—the carrying of the bur- 
dens of the few by the many. That is all 
there is to it. A lot of people make an ob- 
jection because they know that some of 
them are going to get this contribution. 
That is what it would be in an association 
of this kind. 

I am not informed as to the members of 
this association; I know there should be a 
great number. I know some of them if 
not a great many of them, were put out 
of business by the sleet storm in Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Your problem is this: How can you 
best protect yourself against the loss in- 
cident to a recurrence of this ice hazard? 

There are several ways. You could ap- 
ply as a body or individuals to the stock 
companies and ask them for rates. You 
may be sure they are going to fix those 
rates high enough to take care of them- 
selves. They do not know when another 
ice hazard is coming. I am speaking of an 
ice hazard as such, not a windstorm, a hail 
storm or anything like that. If you want 
to include that, all well and good, but if 
you ask those rates on ice hazard, the in- 
surance company is going to fix them high 
enough to take care of itself. You can 
not blame it for that. 

The Lloyds will issue coverage for that 
hazard. They will do it for profit, too— 
they will fix their rates high enough. 

The third insurance that will cover that 
hazard is a mutual corporation. You can 
organize a mutual corporation of your- 
selves. You can have the work done any 
way you want it done, as a part of the 
secretary’s work, if you want to. 

The objection seen to the mutual com- 
pany taking this hazard lies in the fact that 
the law compels the mutual company, ‘with- 
out exception, to place in its policy a con- 
tingent liability, in case the premiums paid 
have been inadequate. That is the essence 
of mutual insurance. 

Our statute on that subject says that the 
man who holds a mutual policy in a mutual 
company—I am not talking about fraternal 
orders or anything of that kind, but purely 
a mutual insurance company—must contain 
a provision calling, in case of necessity, 
for at least one extra premium; for at 
least one similar in amount to the one you 
paid in the first place, and up to ten as 
much, if you want it that way. That is 
left up to you. 

You can have contracts drawn for one 
time the premium, two titnes the premium 
or three times the premium; and if you 
want to be sure that the loss will be paid, 
you can put it up to ten times. They gen- 
erally contain a provision for one extra 
premium. 

There are two sides to it. I do not 
want to argue either way with reference 
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to this, but I want to get across what you 
can do in those companies, the old line 
company, the Lloyd’s, the mutual corpora- 
tion. In addition to them, we have what 
is known as inter-insurer. Many of you 
may be familiar with this, especially in 
automobile insurance where you have mu- 
tual insurance—exchanging indemnity with 
each other. 

The attorney general has held repeatedly 
that an inter-insurer may issue a contract 
without contingent liability, or with con- 
tingent liability, just as its members want 
done. 

If you wish to form an_ inter-insur- 
ance exchange in this state, the statute 
points out very clearly the steps required 
to accomplish that end. You could then 
issue contracts to each other without any 
contingent liability, if you so desire, or you 
can issue them with one contingent prem- 
ium extra. That is one good way in which 
this particular hazard can be covered. 

An attorney attends to the business of 
the association, sometimes for a salary and 
sometimes for a percentage of the pre- 
miums. There are different ways of com- 
pensating him. I imagine that if you 
were to form an exchange of that kind, 
you would probably have somebody attend 
to it on a fixed salary, so that there would 
not be anything made out of it. Thus you 
would get your insurance at the lowest 
net cost that you could afford to insure 
one another for. 

There are two ways of handling it. One 
is not to build up any reserve to amount 
to anything, but to make an assessment, 
as is usual in the life insurance business, 
in proportion to the amount of their polli- 
cies and the risk. 

The other way is to charge a fixed pre- 
mium and create a reserve, and have that 
reserve against the evil day, if there is 
one. This would necessarily lessen the 
amount of the contribution that would be 
called for in case of a catastrophe, such 
as you have experienced lately. 

With reference to the area: It would 
be useless for a few members of an asso- 
ciation like this to start anything of their 
own in a mutual way. You have to have 
a large area for reasons evident to you. 

In Southern Illinois, as you are familiar, 
there was a tornado recently. 

My recommendation would be that you 
include in your area the whole state of 
Illinois. If that worked out well, and it 
undoubtedly would, you could add to that, 
if you so desired, territory continguous to 
Illinois which is liable to the same kind of 
storms. 

I suppose you would not want to go to 
Minnesota or North Dakota. There might 
be more liability, and there might be less— 
I expect there might be less liability of 
rain freezing—but .in states subject to 
the same hazard, a large inter-insurer or 
mutual company might be worked out, or 
several kinds might be worked out. That 
would be my recommendation, 
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P & H Butt Treat- 
ed Poles in lines of 
Texas Telephone 
Co., Waco, Texas, 
illustrating anchor 
guying at a corner 
of an aerial cable 











. PéH Process”Poles' 
Must Pass Seven Inspections 


VERY “P & H Process” pole must pass our seven separate and exact- 
ing inspections during which eighty-five different points are checked. The Creo- 
sote alone must pass seventeen tests. All this is done to give pole users the most 
dependable pole service and the longest pole life. “‘P & H” service is complete. All 
cedar pole needs shipped promptly—Northern White or Western Red Cedar— 
Butt-Treated or Untreated. a ae 
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Reorganizing the Exchange Force 


Cooperation of Employes Necessary to Progress—Organization Is Never 
Perfect—Reorganization Increases Economy and Production—Paper Pre- 
sented at Traffic Conference Held During Convention of Ohio Association 


Trafic Manager, The Warren 


Our last traffic conference took place 
here in Columbus about 13 months ago 
and it only seems as a happening of yes- 
terday. The reason for the flight of time 
to me is the ever-interesting business with 
which we are associated. It only goes to 
prove the fact that progress compels our 
organization to expand, and only means 
mostly to reorganize. In doing this, we 
immediately have in mind efficiency. Many 
times in bringing about efficiency, we add 
more economy. We must also be looking 
forward to production, which always ap- 
pears within a near 100 per cent organiza- 
tion. 

In saying a word about our telephone 
profession, in which so many are showing 
an added interest yearly, we still finc some 
who enjoy changing about, only to be 
doing something different. Recently I 
asked a young lady: “Why leave this won- 
derful work, a class of anployment which 
is found everywhere?” While it is true 
that we must give up some of our loyal 
young women who have decided to assist 
in building a home, and ever after to help 
maintain it, it is with much interest anc 
pleasure that I endeavor to retain if pos- 
sible every employe who is willing to as- 
sist and help maintain our service to the 
public, above the average. 

The wheels of progress cannot be inter- 
fered with. It means that, when one of 
our loyal employes leaves the service, we 
call on the reserves who in many cases 
have never seen the interior of a switch- 
board operating room. But we expect this, 
and take the student, and we expect her to 
become a loyal efficient employe. Very 
often salesmanship enters into our busi- 
ness, and our first task is to sell the traffic 
department to the beginner, plus sel f-confi- 
dence which is the basis of success. 

No one individual, or a limited group 
in any department of an organization, can 
claim the honor of putting the company’s 
business across. It takes the cooperation 
of all employed within the service area 
of the telephone business. Let us think 
about it. Is it worthy of consideration? 

Organization. 

To build an organization is very easily 
said, but to accomplish this is, indeed, a 
much more interesting story. In the larger 
companies, speaking of 50 or more people, 
it may seem easy, but is it? 

First, we select those in charge until 
we have the characters who represent the 
organization in a supervisory capacity; 
from here on it is easy. It is true we 


By R. F. Pagels, 


employ many, and train them; and some 
leave in the meantime, but we replace them. 
Next we discover one or more of our peo- 
ple in a supervisory position go wrong; 
possibilities are unlimited, and so we con- 
tinue week after week. At the end of the 
year we feel just as uneasy as we did the 

















“We are the Servants of the Public,” Says 
Mr. Pagels. ‘‘Their Demands Are Our 
Problems; to Satisfy Is Our Success.” 


first week of the previous January. These 
happenings are universal; at no time can 
a chief operator say she is “all set,” with- 
out tapping on wood. Did you ever say 
that you had not had a puncture for five 
thousand miles—I have, and lost the next 
mile. 


So far as I can learn from past experi- 
ence, our organization is never complete. 
Our different classes of employes are never 
overtrained and will never reach a point 
at which time they cannot improve the 
service to the public. 


Right -here I may mention an incident 
that happened not so long ago while I was 
visiting with a chief operator at a nearby 
exchange. In rehearsing the many methods 
used for getting information covering 
repetition, courtesy, etc., I remarked that I 
rather liked the monitor. Incidentally, I 
was assailed with a torrent of words con- 
cluding with: “Why don’t you employ peo- 
ple who are loyal and dependable ?” 

I did grant, for the time being, that 
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& Niles Telephone Co., Warren, Ohio 


she was right, but decided to find the 
facts, and did without half trying. Since 
that day I use my own judgment. I contend 
that the chief operator is not nearly as 


. well acquainted with the disposition of 


some of her employes as we are, and never 
will be as long as she thinks her organ- 
ization is perfect. I have always tried 
to have my office benefit by the mistakes 
of others. 

Reorganization. 

Suppose I say a word about reorganiza- 
tion. The women of a traffic department 
no doubt recall the rearranging of the fur- 
niture in their homes, the effect it has upon 
their mind when entering from any one 
door. Many times it has created content- 
ment and a pleasing appearance, whereas 
it is still the same room and furniture— 
but there is something different. So if 
we continue to replace, incidentally, some 
method in our daily routine, immediately it 
brings about additional interest. 

This can best be explained by taking our 
toll development and what reorganization 
has accomplished in the way of production. 
In 1920, we recorded an average of 15,562 
calls per month with a busy-hour force of 
nine operators and one supervisor. In 1925, 
we recorded 28,154 calls per month with a 
busy-hour force of ten operators and one 
superivsor. A-B toll and all public pay 
stations are cared for by the toll force. 
Again, our completed percentage for 1920 
was 88.1 per cent, whereas our completed 
percentage for 1925 was 94.01 per cent. In 
this case we increased by one operator, in- 
creased the number of tickets filed 81 per 
cent and increased our completed percent 
and also improved our speed of service. 

This makes me feel that a change or re- 
organization is seldom a mistake; do not 
misunderstand me, I do not have in mind 
dismissing anyone. It simply means re- 
classifying, re-scheduling, changing as- 
signments, changing methods, increasing 
efficiency, reducing lost motion, and a num- 
ber of items which go hand-in-hand with 
economy and production. 

Our most recent change took place the 
early part of March, 1926; the speed and 
accomplishment was wonderful. March, 
1926, produced the highest gross figure in 
dollars and cents we have reached, in spite 
of the fact that the Ohio Bell made 
changes in the routing of the toll circuits. 
which by reason of poor adjustments, etc.. 
reduced our direct circuits and caused de- . 
lays during the busy periods. 

We welcome all methods which will in- 
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JUST for telephone use—Columbia 
Gray Label Telephone Batteries. 
Made especially for this one pur- 
pose. Specialized. Over thirty years 
of battery experience back of them. 
No wonder they are superior. They 
give the telephone engineers and 
service men the greatest economy 
because they last so long. And 
they protect the service by their 
instant readiness when the _ sub- 
scriber lifts the hook . . . Columbia 
Gray Label Batteries cost less per 
month of service. Fahnestock spring 
clip binding posts at no extra cost. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia 


Telephone Batteries 


Best by test— they last longer 
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crease speed. I see no reason why all 
small exchanges cannot use the latest 
method, providing they have direct toll 
circuits. 

A-B toll, as we all know, is a toll serv- 
ice which cares for suburban traffic, or 
traffic within a 25 to 30-mile area and is 
cared for by the local switchboard or A 
board in a multi-office district. Beyond 
this it becomes necessary to pass the call 
to the toll board which carries a higher 
voltage for transmission. 


Two-number toll is still popular in the 
majority of exchanges and will be con- 
tinued indefinitely, as we, who have a lim- 
ited number of circuits, must release the 
subscriber by reason of a N. C. condition. 
We are ready to use the C. L. R. method 
when we are supplied with enough cir- 
cuits, making it possible to complete at 
least 75 per cent without releasing the 
subscriber. You can readily see how easy 
it is to use the C. L. R. method when 
equipped with 100 per cent local multiple 
on the entire toll board and on the eight- 
panel basis. 

To build or train a successful toll oper- 
ating organization is interesting but never 
complete, but to satisfy the greater part of 
the public is possible. When a satisfied 
service is supplied, the business grows. A 
contented group of employes can and will 
help in building a happy public relation. 
But after all, is our company compensated 
in full? Or must we preach, boost and 
worry, all for the sake of more toll busi- 
ness and, perhaps, a greater loss. 

It has been said, the local subscriber 
shall pay an adequate rental which will 
not only cover the exchange rental, but 
also for the privilege of the convenience 
to use toll. How reasonable it sounds? 
Sure, we all enjoy growth in business. We 
enjoy talking toll. Whether we know 
enough about it is a question which I shall 
not attempt to answer. Every exchange 
has its toll problems. In checking our 
completed percentage on a subdivided basis, 
I find Saturday carries the high completed 
average with Sunday low. Our average 
for the past six years on a gross basis is 
91.76 per cent which I believe is fair 
enough. 

Local operating, as usual, is being lost 
or placed in the background by the. reason 
that toll gets the floor first. But I want 
it understood at this time that “local” is 
my pet service, and it means much to our 
8,150 stations plus the people who borrow 
service from the kind neighbor ; this neigh- 
bor, who pays the telephone rent, must also 
care for the mud which is left on the rug 
by the sponger. 

As many of you know, our office is 
equipped with a Kellogg feature switch- 
board. We have accomplishec fair re- 
sults as our figures show, and, so far as 
we can learn, the public is well pleased. 
I do not say this because it is a Kellogg 
board, but because we have accomplished 
results from both operating and equip- 
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ment. The idea of traffic distribution or 
rather making, by reason of the multiple 
line lamp, each operator subject to every 
call, stands out in my mind as the ideal 
scheme, and from a manual board stand- 
point, it cannot be improved upon. 


The visible load was a tendency to speed 
up the operator at periods when traffic fluc- 
tuates. A connection can be completed 
from pick-up of plug to ring at four’ sec- 
onds and less, depending on the experience 
of the worker. The past six years’ aver- 
age per operator for the daily busy hour is 
500 and our daily average per operator 
per hour for the same period is 436. This 
equipment and method of operating has 
brought about a new unit, for you are all 
acquainted with the original unit of 15.65 
which had been established many years 
ago; the 15.65 was the average time con- 
sumed from pick-up to disconnect in a 
single-office area. After adding the fea- 
tures, this time was reduced by a lengthy 
study to 7.1 average, which is a very rea- 
sonable figure. 

It has been a very important work with 
me, to reduce the mental labor which at 
one time caused much fatigue and still 
does in operating the old type equipment. 
In reducing the mental work, we find it a 
very small task to train an operator for 
duty as, when methods are short, they are 
easily remembered. 

Many students, I believe, are not aware 
of the fact that they want to take the 
training when applying for a position. A 
young woman made application for a posi- 
tion at my office, immediately making the 
remark: “Oh, I will come down some eve- 
ning and learn all about it.” To me it 
seemed this girl was over-sold. 

How do we adjust differences or irregu- 
larities centering ona particular individual ? 
Do we step on them, or do we keep in 
mind the fact that we all are supposed 
to belong to the human family? 

To me, kind words mean much. After 
a mistake is made, we can only guard 
against making another just like the first. 
I cannot be convinced that a happy worker 
will try to make a mistake. Let us in- 
vestigate and satisfy ourselves as to the 
real cause; carelessness can be corrected. 

In connection with irregular happenings, 
I have one outstanding thought. In our 
present or any other organization which 
I may be connected with, I want to be 
able to get the truth instead of an alibi. I 
have never dismissed an employe perman- 
ently for telling the truth; instead, I 
have taken additional interest in them. 
After all, we must agree that getting care- 
less with our tongue gets us into trouble. 
How easy it is to settle disputes when we 
have the facts! I have lost many hours 
of sleep while satisfying myself that I had 
only overheard a rumor. Those of you 
who have never checked rumors within 
your own organization, have missed many 
things. 

One fact is always worth repeating: We 
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are the servants of the public, their de- 
mands are our problems; to satisfy is our 
success. 


The thing that goes the _ farthest 


towards making life worth while 
That costs the least and does the 
most, is just a pleasant smile, 
The smile that bubbles from a_ heart 
that loves its fellowmen 
Will drive away the cloud of gloom 
and coax the sun again, 
It’s full of worth and goodness, too, 
with manly kindness blent— 
So smile away, Folks understand 
what by a smile is meant, 
It’s worth a million dollars, and doesn’t 
cost a cent. 


Filling the Vacancy of a Super- 
visor and How the Selection 
is Made. 

By Miss NELLIE Murry, 
Assistant Toll Chief Operator, Lima Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Supervisors may be termed the overseers 
of the operating force and its work, and 
they constitute a most important part of 
the traffic organization. In selecting an 
operator: to fill the vacancy of a super- 
visor, I would select one who is capable of 
handling efficiently any situation that may 

arise. 

She must, first of all, be an experienced 
operator, thoroughly familiar with the op- 
erating rules'and phrases, and all equip- 
ment and methods of handling the traffic 
in her office. She must be one of the 
force, and at the same time be able to 
command the respect of the operators in 
her division and keep order in the operat- 
ing room. 

By endeavoring to teach the operators 
all she knows about operating, she will 
bring up the efficiency of her office to the 
highest standard. She should study con- 
tinuously to fit herself for a better posi- 
tion, and should remember that promotion 
seldom goes to those who are unable to 
train others. The supervisor, therefore, 
should always strive to promote the inter- 
ests of her employers by training those 
under her, for in so doing she is advanc- 
ing her own interests as well. 

Tact, talent, and hard work, are good 
points to consider. When an operator has 
tact, it is a pretty good indication that she 
has character; when she has talent, it is a 
sign that she is keen mentally; and when 
she is willing to work without kicks, it is 
a token that she is ambitious and _ finds 
more in her work than a mere job. 

In handling the operators in her division, 
the supervisor should use tact and diplom- 
acy, and a lot of good common sense. 
She must be observing to such an extent 
that she will instantly see any and all ir- 
regularities in operating among her force, 
and must be firm yet kind in her correc- 
tions of them. 

In correcting the errors of an operator, 
the supervisor must be careful not to em- 
barrass or discourage her, for it may 


cause her to lose interest in her work. If 
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Reasons Why 
It Pays to Buy 


Creosoted Southern 
Yellow Pine Poles 


Great Support- Southern Yellow Pine is renowned for its strength 
ing Strength and its resistance to wind and sleet storms. Tests 
made by the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory show 

that sound, Yellow Pine has a modulus of rupture 

which surpasses that of other woods commercially 

available for poles. This means that with creosoted 

Southern Yellow Pine Poles you can safely use 

smaller poles and longer spans than with other species. 


Strength Safe- Scientific creosoting with dead oil of coal tar, full 
guarded for length, by the vacuum-pressure method, in our mod- 
Years 


ern plant insures that there will be no loss of bearing 
strength throughout the years. Through deep and 
uniform injection of creosote oil, Texas “Black 
Beauty” Creosoted Southern Yellow Pine Poles are 
made chemically inert and immune to the forces of 
decay, and to termites and the other destructive agents 
which quickly weaken untreated poles. They keep 
their strength for generations. 
First Cost Is Texas “Black Beauty” Poles require no paint or at- 
Their Last Cost tention. They serve year after year without need for 
replacement. Their first cost is your last cost for 
poles for many a year. 


Decreased Ser- sreaks in service, due to pole failures, are reduced to 
vice Interrup- the minimum. Less losses and more satisfied cus- 
tions tomers—two things that help any business to prosper. 


A Sound Invest- Jexas “Black Beauty” Poles are a real investment. 
ment lhey are your’cheapest insurance against heavy storm 
losses ; against a yearly drain for replacements; and 
against annoying and expensive interruptions to serv- 
ice, due to pole failures. During their long service 
life, they pay for themselves many times. 

Our strategic location with respect to the source of supply 

of fine Yellow Pine Poles; our modern plant equipment; 

our highly-trained operating personnel, and our excep- 

tional water and rail facilities, enable us to deliver Texas 

“Black Beauty” Poles anywhere in the country, at prices 

which make them “the best buy” on the pole market to- 


day. Let us quote on your requirements, treated either to 
your specifications or ours. 


Texas Creosoting Company 


Main Office and Plant: Orange, Tex., U. S. A. 
MONARCH TELEPHONE MFG. CO., Agents—Chicago, Illinois 








When writing to Texas Creosoting Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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she has a few words to say to an operator, 
it should be done so that it will not inter- 
fere with her work. If it is a lengthy con- 
versation, have her relieved. The operator 
will have more confidence and will under- 
stand that you are interested in her. 

Other important points to be taken into 
consideration in selecting a supervisor are 
personal appearance, personality, and 
punctuality. 

It is a supervisor’s duty to set a good 
example for the operators by faithfully 
observing all the rules of her office, for 
if she appear ’ unobserving, her operators 
will conclude that she does not care how 
the work is done. 

Most operators prefer to work in an 
office having good discipline, and will re- 
spect a supervisor who enforces rules in 
the right manner. 

Many telephone companies instruct their 
subscribers to call for the supervisor when 
any difficulty is experienced with a call 
in progress. Therefore, she should re- 
member that she is the direct representa- 
tive of the telephone company, and that to 
the subscriber she is the company. 

She is, in reality, the subscriber’s helper. 
Something unusual regarding the service 
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makes it necessary for her to lend as- 
sistance in completing a call, or in giving 
information regarding it. Always coming 
in contact with the subscriber when there 
is some difficulty with a call, she has 
plenty of opportunity to use all her re- 
serve tact and diplomacy. 

When a supervisor realizes her position 
and honestly endeavors to aid the operator 
with her work, and the subscriber in se- 
curing service, she will rarely be misunder- 
stood. 


$20,000 Biaze Damages Rochester, 
Minn., Toll Board. 

The toll board in the Rochester, Minn., 
exchange of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was damaged to the extent 
of $20,000 by fire which broke out about 
3 a.m. July 16. 
communication 


Long distance telephone 
Rochester and 
Minnesota was 


between 
southeastern 
crippled for a time. 

The fire-fighting appliances in the toll 


points in 


room, according to newspaper reports, - 


were totally inadequate to put out the 
flames and the fire department was called. 
Beforethe fire was well under way, the 
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operator then on duty summoned the de- 
partment heads and plans were immedi- 
ately made to insure the transmission of 
calls to and from the city. 


Linemen climbed nearby telephone poles 
in order to call headquarters in St. Paul 
for emergency equipment to repair the 
damage. This equipment arrived the 
same day and the work of installation was 
immediately begun. 

Toll calls, which nominally are dis- 
tributed through the Rochester office were 
transferred for transmission by other of- 
fices and by noon of July 16, only tolls to 
and from Rochester were affected by the 
fire. Only emergency toll calls could be 
handled by the office during the day, ar 
rangements having been made with private 
branch exchanges to take care of emerg- 
ency business. During the fire the local 
automatic system continued to function 
without interference and at no time were 
Rochester local calls hindered because of 
the fire. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
is working overtime to complete the new 
toll board to. replace the emergency 
equipment now being used at Rochester. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Complains to Commission of Prac- 
tices of Telephone Company. 

In a complaint filed with the California 
Railroad Commission by the Santa Fe 
Railway against the Reedly Telephone Co., 
the commission is asked to compel the tele- 
phone company to restore certain tele- 
phone service which the railroad company 
claims was discontinued arbitrarily. 

Another cause of complaint is the fact 
that the telephone company arbitrarily 
listed the telephone under the name of the 
railroad, the Western Union Telephone 
Co. and the American Railway Express 
Co., and based its charges on the three 
listings rather than on the one listing re- 
quired by the contract which the railroad 
company says it held. The railroad com- 
pany claims that it has been damaged in 
excess of $100 per day. 


Denies Subscriber Has Property 
Right in Telephone Number. 
The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. has recently become involved in 

a lawsuit brought by Richard E. Munson 

against it and the owners of the Standard 

Auto Exchange, to restrain the latter from 

using the name of Munson or Munson 

Rent-A-Ford agency, and the telephone 

company from so listing the Standard’s 

number in its directory. 
In its answer, just filed, the telephone 


company raises an interesting point of law. 
It contends that neither the plaintiff nor 
the defendants, nor any other subscriber 
to the telephone service conducted by it, 
has any property right or interest in the 
telephone number allotted to the sub- 
scriber by virtue of his telephone service 
and asks the court to dismiss the action 
as to it. 





Protests Against Closing of Small 
Nebraska Exchange. 

A. L. Bishop, attorney of Bartlett, the 
county seat of Wheeler county, Neb., has 
lodged with .the state railway commission 
a protest against the proposed abandon- 
ment of the telephone exchange there by 
its owner and manager, Earl R. Shaner. 
Mr. Bishop says that he does not want to 
be rude, but that really the service is 
poor, not to say rotten, and that one of 
the reasons therefor is that about four 
weeks ago Mrs. Shaner, who is the central 
operator, bought a new Ford and since 
then the central office has been practically 
vacated. 

Mr. Bishop says that Mr. Shaner’s real 
reason for wanting to sell is that the Elgin 
State Bank, from which the exchange and 
the residence in which it is located were 
purchased, has gone into a_ receiver’s 
hands, and the receiver is pressing for the 


payment of what is due. He says that he 


does not believe the commission ought to 
allow Shaner to maneuver the farmer 
patrons into the position of having to buy 
the property or go without further serv 


_ ice. 


He calls attention to the fact that in his 
request Mr. Shaner suggested that if the 
commission would fix a definite date when 
he might quit, this might force the farm 
ers, who say they are getting service now 
cheaper than they could furnish them- 
selves, to buy him out. He says that if 
the commission is going into the business 
of coercing farmers to buy real estate 
they do not want, he has two or three 
farms he would like them to handle for 
him. 

In his application Mr. Shaner said that 
the total revenue from his exchange and 
switched subscribers was less than $50 a 
month, and that this was not a sufficient 
payment for the service he rendered, not 
to mention any return on the investment. 
The town is so small and has no chances 
of increase that he says he has just got 
to quit. 


Declines to Act on Desk Set Rate; 
Awaits General Revision. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has declined to take up for the time 
being the application of the Farmers 
Home Telephone Co. of Shelton and Gi)- 
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on for permission to put into effect the 
standard charge of 25 cents a month for | 
lesk sets. 
Ordinarily such applications are a mat- 
ter of form, since such a service is usual- 
ly a new and added one, and does not | 
involve the raising of any rates already 
heing charged. In this case the company 
has been furnishing desk sets to 49 sub- 
scribers at Gibbon and 68 at Shelton. The 
commission was inclined to think that | 
raising the rates on that number would | 
also raise a row of considerable dimen- 
sions that might well be avoided, in view 
of the fact that Mr. McGregor, the chief 
owner and manager, had indicated that 
iollowing the extensive reconstruction he 
has made, he would ask for better rates. A 
dispute with patrons now would embitter 











the hearing that will follow when a gen- 
eral revision is proposed. 

The commission was loth to do this be- 
cause meanwhile any patron who wanted a 
desk set would put the company to the ex- 
pense of removing wall sets and putting in 
the other equipment, but as a general re- 
vision is only a short time ahead it is 
deemed wiser to consider the matter as 
an entirety. | 


-— al | 

Company Complains That Switch- || 
ing is Refused. 

The Walnut Grove Telephone Co., of | 
Venus, has lodged complaint with the Ne- | 





braska State Railway Commission, against 


“Impressive” —is a word 
that expresses the integrity 


of National Cable Rings. 


: From every quarter of the 
so that they might talk one with another. 
A little while ago the Page company, on country they have won the 


what is now believed to be a pretext, cut 


off this service, promising to restore it respect and favorable atten- 


within a few days. Now every request for . 
such restoration is met with a refusal, and tion of telephone men. 
the Walnut Grove company wants to know 
if it can compel the Page people to recon- 
nect. 


the Citizens Telephone Co., of Page. Its 
secretary says that the two companies have __ |} 
been supplying service in the same valley 
to a total of about 16 subscribers, and for 
the convenience of these patrons a connec- 
tion was made all through Middle Branch 


et | Millions are in use today 

Company Protests Increase in . V1 ; 1 

Charges on Toll Calls. all giving silent testi 

The Knox & Montville Telephone Co. . 

l‘reedom, Me., recently filed complaint mony of their worth and 
with the Maine Public Utilities Commis- aly 
sion against the Liberty & Belfast Tele- durability. 
phone & Telegraph Co., West Appleton, 


alleging that the latter company has added 
to its regular tariff rate on all calls pro- 


= 
ceeding beyond the Belfast exchange of i 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph | 
(o., the amount of 10 cents on some calls | e i © ri 
and 15 cents on others. H 
The petitioners declared further that il 
the overcharges have added a large amount H TE LEPH O N FE S U Ppp LY CO. 
| 


to be paid to the Liberty & Belfast com- 
; _ 5100 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





pany, and thereby added an unfair and un- 
Warranted burden on the patrons of the 
Knox & Montville company, which is con- 


| Canadian Mfgrs.—N. Slater Co., Limited, Hamilton, Untario 
trery to the regular tariff schedule for lb —_—W———— 
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telephone service between given points in 
the state. The petition further stated that 
the present arrangement between the com- 
panies named, as to traffic through the 
Liberty & Belfast company’s exchange in 
West Appleton is unsatisfactory so far 
as the toll charge now existing. 

The directors of the Knox & Montville 
Telephone Co. ask that the utilities com- 
mission hold a hearing on the matter and 
render will correct ex- 
isting errors and relieve the petitioning 
“unreasonable” 

Belfast 


such decision as 


of bearing the 
Liberty & 


company 
charges of the 
pany. 


com- 


Rates Barely Pay Expenses; Plant 
in Rundown Condition. 

Leo J. Ryan, treasurer of the Hazard 
Telephone Co., has applied to the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission for au- 
thority to increase rates 25 cents a month 
to each of the company’s 136 subscribers. 
He says that the company now charges 
patrons the same rate, regardless of the 
class of service they are getting, and that 
the rate of $1.50 a month yields a gross 
income of $2,500 a year which is barely 
enough to pay expenses. 

Mr. Ryan says that the physical condi- 
tion of the lines is bad and that the line- 
man is afraid to climb 90 per cent of the 
Many of these are supported by 
the lines attached to them, and the service 
He says that the meet- 
ing of stockholders unanimously voted to 
ask for the increase. Most of the sub- 
scribers are stockholders. 


poles. 


is deteriorating. 


Operating at Loss; New Rates 
Authorized. 

On June 30, the Alliance Telephone Co. 
of Minong was authorized by the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission to increase its 
The rates were $2 gross or $1.75 
net per month for single line service, and 
$1.75 gross or $1.50 net per month for 
party-line service. The commission au- 
thorized the following net monthly rates: 


rates. 


Local Service: 
Business, single party service...... $2.25 


Residence, single party service... 1.75 
Residence, multi-party service..... 1.50 
Rural Service: 
Within 9-mile air-line radius of 
ED. sccncvncabedenneds 1.50 
Beyond 9-mile air-line radius of 


POPE GENOO on nosed dag scaninne ee 


If subscribers do not pay their bills in 
advance before the 15th of the month, the 
gross rates will be charged. 
rates were effective July 1. 

From the testimony presented it ap- 
peared that the Alliance Telephone Co., 
which 


The increased 


operates an exchange in Minong 
serving 39 local and 82 rural subscribers, 
was taken over by the present owners in 
1922. At that time the rate of $2.25 net 
per month for single party service was in 
effect and it was continued without any 
knowledge of the fact that it had never 
heen authorized by the commission. 
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The testimony presented in justification 
of the $2.50 rate for rural service beyond 
a nine-mile radius from the central office 
indicated that there were only 11 sub- 
scribers who would be affected by the in- 
crease and that these subscribers were 
served by approximately 18 miles of line 
beyond the nine-mile radius. 

“The financial report of the company 
for the year ended December 31, 1925, 
shows that it operated at a defici. of 
$394.30,” says the commission. “From oat 
knowledge of the costs of furnishing rural 
service at a distance of nine miles from 
the central office, we are convinced that 
the proposed rate is not excessive.” 


Increase Granted in Two Union 
Company Exchanges in Michigan. 

The Union Telephone Co. of Owosso has 
been granted permission by the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission to increase its 
rates at Muir and Lyons. The exchanges 
recently were consolidated and rates for 
them were not fixed in a previous order 
setting schedules for the rest of the Union 
territory. 

Business telephone rates in Muir and 
Lyons will be $2.75 instead of $2.25. Resi- 
dence rates will advance from $1.75 for 
a one-party line to $2.15, and from $1.50 
for a four-party line to $1.60. 

Rural rates will be $2.25 for business 
and $1.75 for residence. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
July 16: Hearing before Examiner 

Davis at Washington, D. C., on the joint 

application of the Cumberland’ Telephone 

& Telegraph Co., and the Citizens Tele- 

phone Co. for a certificate that the pro- 

posed sale and purchase of certain tele- 

phone properties in the state of Tennessee 

will be of advantage to the public not 

served thereby and in the public interest. 
CALIFORNIA, 

July 15: Complaint filed against the 
Reedley Telephone Co. by the Santa Fe 
Railway asking commission to compel the 
telephone company to restore certain serv- 
ice which the railway claims was arbi- 
trarily discontinued; also protests the di- 
rectory listing charge. 

July 15: Santa Paula Home Telephone 
Co. applied for authority to put into ef- 
fect a schedule of charges based on the 
generally-accepted rates of telephone utili- 
ties, with particular reference to charges 
for moving telephones. 

July 15: Antelope Valley Telephone 
Co. asked for authority to file a new 
schedule of rates for toll service. 

July 15: Coast Telephone Co., which 
operates in San-Luis Obispo county, asked 
for authority to discontinue free switch- 
ing between Cambria and Cayucos, and to 


discontinue switching to the Templeton 
line. 
ILLINOIS. 
July 20: Hearing before Commissioner 


Wm. J. Smith at Springfield, in the matter 
of proposed advance in rates of the Odell 
Telephone Co. for telephone service in 
Odell, county of Livingston, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 4 of the company. 

July 21: Hearing before Commissioner 
Trovillion, at Springfield on the applica- 
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tion of the State Center Telephone Co. 
for an advance in rates for service in 
Maroa, Macon county, as stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2, of the company. 

July 22: Hearing before Commissioner 
Wm. J. Smith at Springfield, on the ap- 
plication of the Farmington Telephone Co. 
for an advance in rates for service in 
Farmington, county of Fulton, stated in 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2, of the com- 
pany. 

July 22: Hearing before Commissioner 
Trovillion on the joint application of Roy 
G. Van Gundy and the Home Telephone 
Co., of Bluffs, for an order authorizing 
the sale by Roy G. Van Gundy and pur- 
chase by the Home Telephone Co., of the 
telephone exchange and property used in 
furnishing telephone service in Meredosia, 
Morgan county and vicinity, and also ask- 
ing for authority for the company to issue 
50 shares of its capital stock. 

July 22: Hearing before Chairman F. 
L. Smith at Springfield, on the joint ap- 
plication for an order approving sale by 
the DeKalb County Telephone Co. and 
Rock River Telephone Co. and purchase 
by the DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co. of all 
of its telephone properties in DeKalb 
and Ogle counties, also for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to DeKalb-Ogle 
Telephone Co. to operate the properties 
and authority to issue $822,250 of its com- 
mon capital stock and $55,000 of its first 
mortgage series “A” gold bonds, etc. 

July 23: Hearing before Commissioner 
Trovillion at Springfield, in the matter 
of proposed advance rates for service in 
Lebanon, of the Lebanon Telephone Ex- 
change, as stated in rate schedule Ill. C. 
C. No. 3, of the company. 

July 23: Hearing before Commissioner 
Trovillion at Springfield on the applica- 
tion of the Illinois Southern Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates for service in 
Anna and Anna-Jonesboro, stated in rate 
schedules Ill. C. C. No. 2 and No. 3, of 
the company. 

INDIANA. 

July 10: The Cartersburg Telephone 
Co., of Cartersburg filed a petition asking 
for a 25-cent increase in rates on the 
ground that the present rates are insufh- 
cient to continue the business. The fol- 
lowing monthly rates prevail at present: 
To stockholders who own and maintain 
their own telephones, 50 cents; to other 
patrons, $1. 

MAINE. 

July 16: Complaint filed against the 
Liberty & Belfast Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of West Appleton, by the Knox & 
Montville Telephone Co. of Freedom. It 
is charged that the former company added 
to its regular tariff rate on all calls that 
proceeded beyond the Belfast exchange of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the amount of 10 cents on some calls 
and 15 cents on others, which is in excess 
of the regular and legal tariff. 

MICHIGAN, 

July 6: The Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. granted an increase in rates at its 
Royal Oak exchange. 

July 6: Union Telephone Co. of Owosso 
granted permission to increase its rates at 
Muir and Lyons. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 23: Hearing at Opstead, on the 
application of the Eastside Telephone Co. 
with headquarters at Opstead, to chang¢ 
its rates for business, residence and rural 
service at the Isle and Malmo exchanges. 

July 28: Hearing on the application oi 
the Sherburn Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Sherburn for authority to change its rates 
for business, residence and rural telephore 
service within the village of Sherburn. 











July 24, 1926. 


MissISSIPPI. 

July 6: Hearing on petition of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for an adjustment of toll rates in the 
state. The company did not ask for a 
general increase of rates, but merely for a 
small addition to existing tolls on circuits 
which are not paying. 

MIssoURI. 

July 14: Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to issue $25,000,000 of com- 
mon stock to be used for improvements 
to its system. 

NEBRASKA. 

July 12: Application filed by Hazard 

Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
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Telephone Co., of Page, with request for 
order directing it to reconnect lines in 
Middle Branch Valley. 

July 14: Protest filed by Al. Bishop 
against favorable consideration by commis- 
sion of request of Earl R. Shaner for au- 
thority to close the exchange operated by 
him at Bartlett, Wheeler county. 

July 16: Hearing at MeCook of appli- 
cation of Beaver Valley Telephone Co. to 
close its exchange at Marion and serve 
the patrons there from its Danbury switch- 
board. Protests filed and heard, and 
matter taken under consideration. 

July 28: Hearing on application of the 
Blair Telephone Co. for authority to pur- 


3 


ow 


July 16: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to offer metallic farm 
line service from its Deweese exchange; 
permission granted on condition that the 
service be made entirely optional with the 
subscriber by lines. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 26: Oral argument at Oklahoma 
City in the case of John A. Simpson 
versus the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Ce. 

July 26: Rehearing at Oklahoma City 
in the case of the Medford Telephone 
Co. versus the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

WISCONSIN. 








rates. 
July 14: 


Grove 


chase the competing exchange at Blair of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
to consolidate the physical properties. 


July 27: Hearing at Watertown, in 
investigation of commission, on proposed 
extension by the Watertown Telephone Co 


Complaint filed by Walnut 
Telephone Co. against Citizens 
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THE TIME TEST 


Is the Only Dependable Test for the Holding 
Power of an Anchor . | * 





NATCO 
Vitrified Salt Glazed Conduits 
The Standard for Electrical Subways 


URABLE, Water Proof, Low in elec- 

trical conductivity, high in heat 
resistance and amazingly economical in 
installation costs because the smooth in- 
terior surface makes the job of fishing 
wires very easy indeed. 














The Never Creep bolts through the solid earth and is not 
affected by the softening of the earth in the same per cent 
as all anchors that pull against the filled-in earth. 
The Never Creep is the only Anchor that is SUPERIOR to 
the Old Dead Man. 

The Never Creep has not only defeated all the patent 
anchors in Time Tests, but shows greater holding power 
than the old dead man twice its size. 


We carry a large stock of Natco conduit 
on hand at all times. All sizes and styles, 
single and multiple. 


When you use the Never Creep you use the best Anchor that 
is made. 


CHANCE COM PANY NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


Centralia, Mo. 555 Fulton Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Personal Notes From the Field 





President F. B. MacKinnon of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Chicago, is recuperating from a 
recent illness and will spend the next two 
or three weeks in Wisconsin. 

Secretary-Treasurer Charles C. Deer- 
ing of the United States !ndependent 
Association, and also of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Des 
Moines, is enjoying a month’s vacation. 
With a party of friends, Mr. Deering mo- 
tored to Colorado and is participating in 
all the sports and pleasures which may be 
enjoyed at Grand Lake in that state. 

C. A. Bennett, vice-president of 
Theodore Gary & Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
is spending several months in Europe. A 
postal card from Naples informs Mr. 
Jennett’s many friends in the telephone 
field that, although a long way from home 
he has not forgotten them and he will be 
glad to view the Statue of Liberty on his 
return to America. 

Mr. Bennett for many years has been 
one of the important members of the 
Gary organization and as such has a wide 
acquaintance in the telephone industry. 

John E. Curtiss, secretary for the last 
seven years for the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, has resigned to take 
charge of the promotional and convention 
activities of the Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Curtiss is well known to the 
telephone men of Nebraska, many of 
whom have felt indebted to him for the 
sympathetic treatment and patience and 
courtesy given in his handling of many of 
their minor troubles, which fall to the lot 
of a commission secretary. 

Mr. Curtiss is an after-dinner speaker 
of note, and has appeared before the state 
telephone association convention on several 
His successor has not yet been 
The secretary’s position pays but 
$2,640 a year, fixed by statute, while the 
new position he assumes starts with a sal- 
ary of $3,600 and a contract for a term of 
years. 

James L. Knipe, son of Henry H 
Knipe, president of the Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., Lawrenceville, Ill., after com- 
pleting his university education at Yale, 
in June, entered the telephone field 
with his father, resolved to make it his 
life work. He has been made _ vice- 
president of the company, having literally 
grown up in the business with the excep- 
tion of the time in the past few years 
when he was away at school. 

A brief resume of “Jimmie’s” past 
comes as a timely introduction of this 
young man to TELEPHONY’s readers. He 
prepared for Yale at the Olney township 
high school and Lake Forrest Academy. 
Even as a youngster, he gave indications 


occasions. 
named. 


of following in the footsteps of his suc- 
cessful dad, for during vacations, when 
not attending summer camp at Culver or 
camping in the Maine woods, he was the 
constant companion and confidant of his 
father in and about the telephone ex- 

















James L. Knipe, Is Following In the Foot- 
steps of His Father, Henry H. Knipe, 
and is Now An Executive of the 
Commercial Telephone Co., 
Lawrenceville, III. 


changes, learning about the work and its 
many problems. 

Then followed four very successful 
years at Yale—years fraught with a vicis- 
situde of campus activities that make col- 
lege years pleasant and satisfying mem- 
ories. Young Knipe received scholarship 
honors in each of his four years, played 
class football, basket ball and tennis, and 
was made a member of Zeta Psi Fra- 
ternity. He majored in economics and 
Spanish. 

The last three summers he has been 
associated with the Commercial Telephone 
and the Suttle Equipment companies, 
actively engaged in gleaning all the knowl- 
edge possible about the operating and 
manufacturing ends of telephony.. This 
experience has brought him into contact 
with many of the problems, financial and 
otherwise, that arise in the business. 

His father, a man with 37 years of 
fruitful experience in the telephone field 
behind him, has taken paternal pride in 
laying the groundwork for his bow’s career, 
as he piloted him among and out from the 
shoals of the telephone game, and has 
watched with satisfaction his rise to the 
vice-presidency of the company; for it 
means that “Jimmie,” possessed of more 
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executive experience, may soon shoulder 
the growing responsibilities of his father’s 
company. 
“Now,” Mr. 
has become a permanent part of our 
organization and intends to make the busi- 
ness his lifework.” And Mr. Knipe, Jr., 
it appears, will fulfill the hopes of his 
father for the future, for he remarks, “I 
am really getting a great deal of pleasure 
out of this business schooling and I am 
sure that I shall continue to enjoy it.” 


Knipe, Sr., says, “James 


Thos. R. Keyes, vice-president and 
general auditor of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., has accepted a staff position in 
the department of accounts and finance of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in New York City. 

J. La Verne Evans, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Fulton, IIl., ex- 
change, owned by the Tri-City Telephone 
Co., Clinton, Iowa. Mr. Evans has had 
several years’ experience in the telephone 
business, being a former employe of the 
Toledo Telephone Co., Toledo, Iowa, and 
more recently service station manager for 
the Standard Oil Co. at Toledo. The Ful- 
ton exchange is a modern common battery 
plant serving approximately 650 customers 
in Fulton and vicinity. 

Carl J. Lord, district commercial man- 
ager for the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., at Grand Island, Neb., has 
been transferred to Omaha to become 
general commercial director and sales 
supervisor. Oscar W. Johnson, who 
was formerly wire chief at Grand Island, 
returns there from Chadron, where he 
has been district manager, to take Mr. 
Lord’s place. C. S. Copps of the traffic 
department succeeds Mr. Johnson at 
Chadron, where E. L. Yetter has just 
been named district plant chief. 


C. E. Demorest, district commercial 
manager for the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
recently completed 35 years of continu- 
ous service with the company. Mr. 
Demorest started as a night operator 
with the old Iowa Telephone Co., at 
Muscatine. He later became a repair- 
man and was transferred to West 
Union. 

During 1895 and 1896 he was located 
in Webster City, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Falls, and Eagle Grove and late in 1896 
was appointed manager of the Eagle 
Grove district. He was transferred to 
Fort Dodge in 1899 and remained there 
as manager until 1912. From 1912 to 
1919 Mr. Demorest was _ successively 
manager at Missouri Valley, Carroll and 
Sioux City. In 1919 he was appointed 
district commercial manager at Council 
Bluffs. 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Stromberg-Carlson Telephone in 
Service Over 28 Years. 

A telephone was just recently sent to 
W. Roy McCanne, president of the Strom- 
berg-Carlton Telephone Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturers of telephone and radio equip- 
ment, by H. M. Cox, vice-president of 
the Texas Telephone Co., who explained 
that the instrument was installed in 1898 
as telephone No. 1 at Waco, Texas, at 
the time the company opened for opera- 
tion. 

The telephone is of an unusual type, the 
switchhook and transmitter being mount- 
ed in a metal frame with three binding 
posts on top. The instrument was in the 
home of a wealthy Texas land owner and 
financial man, and has been in continuous 
use since its installation in 1898. 

Mr. Cox writes that several unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made in the past to 
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Stromberg-—Carlison Telephone Retired After 
28 Years of Continuous Service in 
Waco, Texas. 
remove the instrument and install a more 
modern type. Only the death of the owner 
of the house recently, made the removal 
possible, inasmuch as it was still giving 
satisfactory service. Thus after a con- 
tinuous service of over 28 years this tel- 
ephone takes its place among historic 

relics of the industry. 





Electric Appliances Subsidiary to 
Telephone Manufacture in England 

It will doubtless interest readers to 
learn that the activities of Automatic Tel- 
cphone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng- 
land, pioneers and manufacturers of 
Strowger automatic telephone equipment 
in Great Britain are by no means confined 
to the primary industry from which the 
company takes its name. It has literally, 
as well as metaphorically, “other irons 
in the fire,” occupying a premier position 
in the manufacture of electric irons, fires, 
kettles, cookers, 
tric appliances. 

This subsidiary industry first assumed 
from inence immediately following the war 
When, due to the resultant industrial dis- 


and other domestic elec- . 


organization, Great Britain was dependent 
tor her supplies of these appliances upon 
various foreign countries. 

Due to the fact that precision manufac- 
ture, coupled with mass production meth- 
ods, were alike characteristic of the man- 
uracture of Strowger automatic telephone 
equipment and high-class domestic electric 
appliances, it was considered opportune to 
develop both industries in concert, the 
same factory equipment serving both re- 
quirements simultaneously. As a _ result 
a very considerable domestic electric ap- 
pliance industry was built up contempora- 
neously with the evolution of A.T.M. 
(Strowger) automatic telephone develop- 
ment in Great Britain. 

The momentous decision of the British 
Post Office to adopt the A.T.M. (Strow- 
ger) system for Greater London and the 
provinces, and the resultant progressive 
program of early conversion and recon- 
struction of the existing manual exchange 
system, enormously augmented the demand 
for Strowger automatic equipment. 

At the same time, the A.T.M. domestic 
electric appliance industry had far out- 
grown its modest beginnings, and it be- 
came necessary to segregate this and other 


subsidiary manufactures of Automatic 


Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., in order that 
the main Strowger factory at Edge Lane, 
Liverpool, might be entirely devoted to 
the principal product, Strowger automatic 
telephone equipment. 


New and commodious premises were 














A. T. M. Siemens-Xcel Electric Iron Sold 
Under an “All-Time’’ Guarantee. 
accordingly acquired at Broad Green, Liv- 
erpool, and have now been equipped for 
carrying on the manufacture of domestic 
electric appliances, telegraph apparatus 

and other important allied industries. 
A.T.M. domestic 


electric appliances 
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Advising 


E WILL give specia! attention to finance and capitalization 
problems of Telephone Companies, with a view to increase of 
Our clients in the Telephone field whose stable 
development of increased earnings depends upon refinancing will 
receive the co-operation of the financial, engineering and auditing 
departments and legal connections of our firm. | 


We will be pleased to submit recommendations as to the form 
of financing which, in our opinion, would be the most desirable at 
the present time and which would be the most advantageous to a 
company over a period of years. 


Paul C. Dodge & Co., Inc. 


10 South La Salle Street Phone Franklin 6260 
CHICAGO 
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W. J. Dyer & Bros., St. Paul, Minn., Authorized Dealers 


in Stromberg-—Carlson Radio 


Equipment, Are Reported to be Enjoying a Wonderful Turnover—‘Dealers in Blue Rib— 
bon Radio,’’ Is Its Slogan, a Facsimile Medal and Ribbon Being Attached to Each Product 
to Emphasize the Idea of Quality—interior View and Explanatory Cards in Foreground 


Point Out Different 


were already achieving a world-wide rep- 
utation under the trade name Xcel, when 
about a year ago, advantage was taken 
oi the organization of 
Siemens & English Electric Lamp Co., 
Ltd., for the wholesale distribution of 
these appliances, now known and sold un- 


existing sales 





ING COIL 
WITHOUT TEAR- 
ING DOWN FURNACE 


PATENTED ~ 
SEAMLESS TUBIN 


COILGENERATOR 


IMPROVED ONE PIECE 
BURNER 
AND HOLD FOR 
CLEANER ONE 
SM§ TURN CLEANS 


STEEL TANK 
WELDED 
BOTTOM 


UNIQUE 


Performance Has Proven It Ideal 


Performance is the safest way to 
judge a furnace. Why not profit 
from the experience of thousands 
of other telephone men? They use 
Unique. 

There are four outstanding 
sons for this choice: 

(1) Construction better than 

mere standard. 

(2) Generate quickly. 

(3) Give intense heat. 

(4) Automatic orifice cleaner in- 

sures them from clogging. 







rea- 


There is a booklet awaiting 
your inquiry today. 


UNIQUE MFG.CO, 


113. N.DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Features of the Stromberg-Carlson 









Receiver to Passersby. 


combined title Siemens-Xcel 
domestic electric appliances. 

Although a wide range of these appli- 
ances is now manufactured by Automatic 
Telephone Mfg. Co., the Xcel reputation 
for high-grade manufacture, finish and 
performance which all Siemens-Xcel ap- 
pliances now enjoy was largely built up 
on the original Xcel iron, of which many 
thousands are in use throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire. 


der the 


It is said to be the only electric iron on 
the market carrying a life guarantee, 
every No. 1 Siemens-Xcel iron sold to the 
public being guaranteed for all time. That 
the manufacturers to adopt 
and maintain this outstanding guarantee 
in the face of keen competition was due 
in no small measure to the application 
of precision methods in the manufacture 
of these appliances. 


were able 


The life of an electric iron or any other 
e'ectrically-heated 


appliance is mainly 
vested in the heating element itself, and 
the means taken to insure the heat therein 
generated promptly the active 
surface of the iron. 


reaching 


For this reason the respective surfaces 
of both sole and clamping plates of all 
Siemens-Xcel irons are accurately ma- 
chined to insure intimate contact with the 
entire area of the element sandwiched be- 
tween them, and a correspondingly prompt 
transference of the heat to the mass of 
metal which constitutes the ironing face. 

Not only is the life of the element in- 
definitely prolonged by this meticulous at- 
tention to detail, but the quick-heating 
characteristics and efficient operation of 
the iron are enormously enhanced. 

This outstanding feature of the Siemens- 
Xcel Iron manufactured by Automatic 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., is mentioned, 
not as an exceptional one, but as being 
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characteristic of the fundamental care and 
forethought exercised in the design and 
manufacture of all A.T.M. domestic elec- 
tric appliances and upon which a sound 
reputation has been built. 


Within the past year or two the com- 
pany has paid special attention to the 
production of a wide range of electric 
fires and domestic cookers, which are in 
considerable demand for the new housing 
estates springing up all over the British 
Isles. 

In Great Britain general electrical de- 
for domestic pur- 
poses, is proceeding alongside the active 
telephone development already referred to 
Both are creating daily 


velopment, especially 


in our columns. 

















Domestic Electric Cooker, Manufactured by 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England. 


increasing demands for the associated 
products, and by the acquisition and the 
equipment on a full productive basis of 
the additional factory premises referred 
to, the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., has made adequate provision for 
the necessary augmented production in all 
branches. 

New Telephone Cable Between 
Denmark and Germany. 
Announcement has been made that the 
work of laying a new cable in the Baltic 
Sea between Denmark and Germany will 


be commenced this autumn, reports Vice 
Consul Ellis A. Johnson, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. The purpose of this new cable 


is to provide for faster and more distinct 
telephone calls. 

It appears that Germany has recently 
completed a large underground telephon« 
cable in order to improve present tele- 
phone communication. A few years ago 
negotiations were entered into with Den- 
mark regarding the connecting up wit! 
this new German underground cable, and 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it pkhst the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Premier Plertrir Lompany 


Chicago, III. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


American Elec. 6-bar Extra heavy duty 
Bdg. hand Generators, complete @.,..$ 2.75 


Western Electric Co., No. 2C Ball type 
Combine line drops and jacks, per 
SES GE BS Qin dcicevcecdtvessesteecnes 7.75 


Kellogg No. 3 100 ohm series combine 

line drops and jacks. per strip of 5 @ 6.50 
Dean or Garford Combine line drops and 

jacks mounted 10 per strip, 500 or 1000 

GR, DO GRU Bn oc ccc cccsesseeccsee 11.00 
Burns No. 45 Express type Combine line 

drop and jack @ 
Western Elec. Co., 2500 ohm Biased ring- 

ers with gongs © ..ccccoces henna 1.60 
-Am. Elec. Co. No. 360 type 3-bar 2500 

ohm 4-party compacts with biased 








Se Ee etek sk endsed ae enon eee eadies 6.75 
American Elec. No. 36 type 5-bar 1600 
ohm Bdg. compacts @....cccccccocs 7.50 


Chicago Telephone Supply Co., 4-bar 
1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @ _ 6.75 


Stromberg No. 599 4-bar 1000 or 1600 


Ohm BGG. COMPACtS Gicccccccvccces 6.90 
Stromberg Late type 1000 ohm self- 

contained ringers complete less 

Sn Ue 4.66 nee a ebehand anandensseee Ges 1.20 
Mansbridge % M. F. Condensers @.... .30 


Dean No. 240 type 4-bar 1000 or 1600 
Ce TO... SOUNNGOS. Bis icc ccctescsess 6.90 


Garford Pony type 4-bar 1600 ohm Bdg. 
RE SP 0 bt esensatonnuetesoudeen 8.50 


Monarch 4-bar 1600 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 
compacts @ 


Kellogg No. 39 Unbreakable type C. B. 
desk sets complete with No. 75 straight 
line steel signal sets @............. 6.75 


Auto. Elec. Co., 600 ohm Extension 
bells @ 


Write for our new price list just off the press 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not Inc. 
E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mgr. 
1940 W. 2ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Weare not connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Co 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











Electrical Instrument Repair Co, 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
REBUILT 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


What “REBUILT” means to us! 


By “REBUILT” we mean that 
all interior and exterior parts 
are thoroughly rebuilt, all worn 
and defective parts replaced— 


That all exposed metal parts 
are either renickeled, or sand- 
blasted and black-satin finished— 

That all wood cabinets are re- 
paired and refinished so as to 
give an appearance like new. 


Write for our Latest 
Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Co, 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED 














Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 


Lawrenceville, Illinois. 





BEST TYPE Telephone Construction. 
Cable installation, splicing, trouble and 
repairs. Plans and estimates. RELI- 
ABLE TELEPHONE CONSTRUC- 
TION CO., Office Telephone Bldg., 
Washington, Iowa. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ill 








Stromberg 1000 ohm ringers...... 75 
Dean 1000 ohm ringers............ 75 
Dean 30-42-54-66 ringers .......... .90 
Kellogg 30-42-54-66 ringers........ 1.00 


Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 
545 N. Fourth St., Cor. Goodale St. 
Columbus, Ohio 





FOR SALE—Telephone plant in Wyo- 
ming town of 300. Rates $2.00-2.50 res- 
idence ; $3.00-3.50 business ; $6.00 per year 
rural. Good opportunity for expansion. 
Burns Telephone Co., Burns, Wyoming. 




















New Terminals 


Cook M-20, 11 pair with 
6-ft. stubs, each......... $ 4.50 
Cook M-10-1, 16 pair, $7.00, 
PE GINS 6 on 600405000 10.00 
Cook M-10-1, 26 pair with 
6-ft. stubs, each......... 12.00 
Cook M-8, 10 pair, $2.25, 16 
pair $3.00, 26 pair, each.. 
Cook S-M-1, 10 pair $7.50, 
20 pair $10.00, 51 pair, 
GR ae 22.50 
Cook S-18-D, 26 pair....... 10.00 
Cook T-5, T-19, T-22, T-29- 
D, M-4 and M-13....... 
en re oe ee prices on request 
Cook No. 1, No. 3, No. 5 and No. 
7 lightning arresters. 
Cook B-4, B-5, B-10 and B-15 
sub-station protectors. 
Good used B-7 sub-station ar- 
resters. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS OHIO 











Do you make use of your copy 
of TELEPHONY’S “Directory of 
the Telephone Industry”? The 
1926 edition was recently compiled 
and mailed to. subscribers of 


TELEPHONY. 


Many appreciated remarks of 
endorsement were received and 
we are grateful for the kind com- 
ments. It makes the publishers 
realize that TELEPHONY’S 
DIRECTORY is really worth 
while, and is serving a valuable 
use as a reference. 

You will find listings regarding 
every reputable manufacturer of 
telephone apparatus and supplies, 
together with instructive adver- 
tising announcements. 

Additional copies may be pur- 
chased by operating companies 
for $3.00 each. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 


608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 











Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 
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the plans then decided upon are now to 
Valuation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference be put through. BRUCE V. HILL 
oun — CHELL The new cable will be laid from Nyk- Telephone Engineer 
JAY G. MIT bing Falster, Gedser, Warnemunde and Construction — Maintenance—Transmission— 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER Rostock. Amplifying stations will be lo ein ~~; £) en 
inte EE cated in Nykbing Falster and Rostock. Fellow Amer. Physical Soc. ' 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. Hitherto the main telephone communica- 1331 Monadnock Blk. Chicago 














tion has been carried on between Copen- 
hagen and Germany through a cable con- 
taining only four wires, and this old cable 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. could not be connected with the new Ger- ACCOUNTING! 




















man telephone system. The new cable Specialisation on Public Utility Account- 
Electrical and Mechanical will carry a sufficient number of wires so as ees — 
ENGINEERS “y 12 pao gage be — = HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
jf of at one time. is is more than ample Certified Public Accountants 
Menadneck Building CHICAGO to take care of present requirements and 1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapelis, Ind. 
it is expected will also be sufficient for a 
number of years. 
The cost of laying this new cable be- 
CONSULTING tween Denmark and Germany is to be di- THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 



































e vided equally between these two coun- Always shows you where you stand. 
Telephone Engineer trie We havesolved the bookkeeping prob- 
ries. lem of a large number of companies 
GARRISON BABCOCK The actual work of laying the cable Write us abour our 
1107 White Building ir. the Baltic Sea will be done by Ger- soe ee . 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON many. It is not expected that this work "¢ "Gordo, It _— 
will take more than one week and that, 
when the cable is finally laid, the work of 
J connecting it and putting it into commis- 
K OHNs; During recent years? = sion will not require more than one 
pe re) I have been privileged : ; 
J: recernone ON to appraise Telephone! — month’s time. ~ GUSTAV HIRSCH 
— the bn ag = The cost to Denmark for laying this Consulting Engineer 
e 8 . ° ° ° 
Would you _ like to new cable and connecting it up will amount In all branches of Telephone Engineering 
avail yourself of my ili k é Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Ry € services? to one million Kroner. Investigations, Inspections 
GIN 903-4 Lemcke Building anemone and Reports. 





Burch Elected President of Amer- 











ican Society of Australia. 





VV = POLK A. A. Burch, representative for Auto- 
” . : ‘ } . 


INEER matic Electric Inc., in Australia, has re- 
re manne ony cently been honored by the American So- HARRY N. FARIS 
Plans, Estimates an epo 


Vv Telephone Co 

Appraisal and Super ision nsultant 

Can arrange a moderate amount of financing Service Investigations Rebuilding Programs 
ng’ ° 


Rate Studies and Fundamental Plant Plans 
Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, Allied Accounting Service 


300 North Cedar St. Abilene, Kans. 





























W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 


ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
308 Terminal Trust Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard Charles Ww. McKay 








Rate Cases Valuations 






































Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. A. A. Burch, of Automatic Electric Inc., ° ° : 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. Has Been Elected President of the Financial Service 
Exclusive Teleph A tante American Society of Australia. 440 Wrigley Building Chicago 
ciety of Australia, which has elected him 
president of that organization. 
Friends of Mr. Burch in America and 
J.G. WRAY & CO. ; P 
° othe ‘ - y 
Suleudionien ao ot — of wd world, and especially CHAPMAN 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, in telephone circ we where he is widely 
ancial Investigations, Organization, known as an enthusiastic exponent of the LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. % 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. LEE Strowger system, will be glad to hear of Manufactured by 
yrus G. this distinction which has been conferred MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago -<iie Minneapolis, Mian. 
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